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ABSTRACT 

The field work for this study was conducted in South 
Africa in 1987-1989, before the end of apartheid, but much of the 
critical reflection and engagement postdates the empirical research. 
The project examined the role of the facilitator in the process of 
educational change. The research involved 34 teachers from primary 
schools. Chapter one explores action research as a method, attending 
to questions of epistemology and research methods, especially the 
interview process, reflexivity and seif-understandings, and validity. 
Chapter two sketches the historical terrain and sets the scene for 
the project action and, together with chapter three, maps conditions 
shaping the poss ibi 1 i t ies and the limits for teacher development. 
Chapter four examines the relationships established by the researcher 
with teachers and how these were shaped by relations of power which 
produced sub j ec t ivi t ies within discursive practices. Chapters five 
and six consider teacher development through curriculum development, 
in particular exploring how the curriculum structures what pupils and- 
teachers may say or do. Chapter six also revisits the limits and 
poss ibi 1 i t ies of professional development and action research, both 
as a contribution to developing a critical tradition of action 
research in South Africa and as a strategy for reconstructing 
inservice teacher education grounded in teacher development through 
reflective curriculum development. (Contains 185 references.) (ND) 
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To me [action research] is essentially an activity for pragmatists 
and sceptics, really. Not for evangelists and not for idealists . 
Because it's about the art of the possible. But we must never be 
arrogant about what is possible and what is not possible. So 
there is a sense in which we never quite know how wise we are 
because the boundaries of what we can change ...is always 
problematic. And that is why we must always keep reflecting 
about the problem. We will always wonder whether we are 
being too radical or too conservative. That is the dilemma that 
action reseachers must confront within their experience (Elliot, 
1991, p. 44). 
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Introduction 



The fieldwork for this shady was conducted during the period of the 
old 7 South Africa, 1987-1989. Yet what is remarkable some six 
years later in 1995, is not how much has changed for teachers and 
pupils in township primary schools in the intervening years, but 
how little. 

Notwithstanding remarkable political shifts in recent years and 
radical commitments to school feeding, primary health care, and 
integrated compulsory education for all, teachers 7 and pupils 7 lives 
are still scarred by the effects of past policies in generating and 
sustaining an endemic crisis in South African education. It bears 
repeating that Bantu education 1 and apartheid society failed 
dismally to meet the aspirations of African students and their 
parents. Especially since 1976, prolonged opposition was char- 
acterised by protracted school boycotts, savage clashes between 
school students and the police and army, and the widespread arrest 
and detention of students. The effects have been to crush a 'culture 
of learning 7 and repeatedly batter the morale of township teachers. 
Equally outrageous has been the wider social context (still 
unchanged) where malnutrition, poverty-related diseases such as 
tuberculosis, inadequate health care, rampant crime, and massive 
housing backlogs have shaped access to and success in education for 
the poor. 

The challenge of reconstruction in the new 7 South Africa is how we 
might address this appalling educational and social legacy of four 
decades of a system designed deliberately to stifle the intellectual 
development of generations of students, many of whom have gone 
on to train as teachers. In this respect the process and lessons of my 
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work with teachers has, I believe, something useful and arguably 
even more relevant to impart now as we confront the rebuilding of 
educational practice and the reinstatement of the critical role 
teachers play. My study, on which this book is based, was premised 
on the argument that teachers are important in developing quality 
schooling for all children, and that teachers should be active 
producers of pedagogical knowledge, shaping the curriculum 
through their engagement in a process of reflection-on-practice. 
As Nthato Motlana has emphasised: 'I went to school under a tree 
at Skilpadfontein. But at least I had a teacher/ 

One can either retreat from the enormity of educational and social 
problems; or pretend that there is no connection between shocking 
inequalities and what goes in schools; or take a stand through our 
actions and our words to further the interests of the poor and the 
oppressed by connecting issues of social justice and equity, however 
imperfectly, to our work as educators. It was this commitment 
which informed my own work with teachers. 

Believing that neither education nor teacher development projects 
are neutral, I embarked, in 1987, on an action research study 
underpinned by a concern to build tomorrow in the schools of 
today for 'everyone's children' (Zeichner, 1993). As a university- 
based facilitator I worked for three years with 34 teachers from four 
Department of Education and Training (DET) primary schools in the 
University of Cape Town (UCT)-based Primary Education Project 
(PREP). My project examined a relatively underresearched area in 
action research studies, namely the role of the facilitator in the 
process of educational change. My purpose was to generate 
practical knowledge for INSET and knowledge of teacher 



development processes, while also contributing to the shaping of a 
critical South African tradition of action research. 



Making the familiar (self) strange 



This is a book about development — the professional development 
of myself as an outside facilitator and the classroom-based 
development of teachers. Because the submission of my doctoral 
thesis in 1991 did not signal the end of my own learning, my 
purpose here is to 're-assemble' (Gore, 1993) my own professional 
practice as constructed in the thesis, in order to open new spaces for 
altering those practices. Writing this book, more so than the 
doctoral thesis, is my attempt to reflect further on my assumptions 
and perspectives and to develop clarity from a greater distance. It 
underscores my continuing concern that action research studies 
should engage the notion of critique, drawing on critical theories so 
that we might avoid simply recycling common sense, disrupt the 
taken for granted, and push at the edges of our experience. 

In this I would contest the argument that in action research 
theorising is grounded solely in empirical data and experience'. Yet 
my view is that engaging with theory is also not necessarily 
opposed to the idea that our self-understandings are generated by 
critical self and social reflection (Elliott, 1991). I regard such 
understandings as certainly shaped by practical action, but equally 
by theoretical encounters, textual and social in action research 
communities. Theory, in my view, is not only what is written down. 

I therefore want to argue that critical sociological, and other 
theories provide us with categories and frameworks for thinking 
which enable us to deconstruct 'common sense' and reconstruct it as 
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'good sense' (Gramsci, 1971). The point is to shift from immediate 
problem solving to the complexity of critical educational processes, 
where the latter may not necessarily solve our immediate practical 
concerns but are likely to generate new questions as we find out 
what we do not know. What is at stake here is the difficulty of 
stepping outside of one's own taken for granted reality precisely 
because that reality is familiar. Unpacking experience depends on 
the discursive conditions of possibility, not least the interpretative 
frameworks which mediate that experience. 

Recently I read Deborah Britzman's (1991) critical study of learning 
to teach which further clarified for me what I find troubling in the 
'myth' that experience is telling in and of itself. Myth, she says, 
simply leads us along pre-existing paths, makes available to us only 
known practices and resists explanations 'about the complications 
we live' (1991, p. 7). We ought then to turn to theory to politicise 
common sense, to 'trouble' and 'dispute' its normalizing tendencies 
to sustain the world as given. In Britzman's view, then, theory does 
not stand back or apart from practice, but engages and intervenes. 
But this is also not to treat theory in some reverential way. Our 
empirical research texts, observations, interviews, notes, and so on, 
equally work to interrogate and surprise theory. 

Reviewing theory 

Much of the theoretical engagement which follows postdates the 
empirical research; earlier theoretical positions have been revisited; 
and the thesis itself has been substantially revised. The wealth of 
descriptive detail has had to be edited, and readers wishing to access 
more of the description should refer to the thesis. 
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Internationally, educational studies are in a state of ferment in the 
90s, described by Lather (1991, p. 8) as the 'postparadigmatic 
diaspora' with new languages of description being generated at 
alarming speed. McWilliam sums up the haste and confusion: 

No sooner have we come to terms with 'critical pedagogy' 
than it is 'old hat', replaced by the more trendy 'border 
pedagogy'. 'Critical' studies are deserted in favour of 'post- 
critical' in the time it takes us to generate a page, let alone a 
thesis. This rush to new terminology leaves the reader/ 
writer as breathless and disoriented as any Tuesday it must 
be Belgium' tour (1992a, pp. 5-6). 

Added to this, are the effects of a prolonged academic boycott 
which have placed many of us in teacher education at the margins of 
ideas which have explanatory power for our work. It is only 
recently that some of the analytical themes of poststructuralism and 
postmodernism have begun to be explored in South African writing 
on education (see Taylor, 1993), while curriculum theory and 
practice as a field of serious enquiry has in general suffered from a 
pervasive neglect only now beginning to be remedied (see NEPI, 
1992 and Taylor, 1993). Moreover, the hegemonic Marxist 
discourse in educational studies (see for example, Kallaway, 1984; 
Unterhalter and Wolpe, 1991; Wolpe, 1991), while having 
significant explanatory power, has also tended to displace attention 
from questions emerging from relations of power, subjectivity, 
social space, the body, and so on. 

All this is not to suggest that contemporary social theory is entirely 
ephemeral, nor that we should join a lemming-like rush to embrace 
fashionable first world ideas which may not always speak to a South 



Africa comprising premodem, modem and postmodern aspects. The 
power of rational behaviour was nowhere more astonishingly 
demonstrated than in the 1994 elections, and personified in the 
remarkable moral stature of the quintessentially modem figure of 
Nelson Mandela. 

Moreover, the political project of at least some postmodern 
thinking 2 can seem no more than unreconstructed liberalism even if 
now in more glamorous guise, given that most poststructuralist and 
postmodern theory takes up ’post-Marxist* positions which claim 
that Marxism is an oppressive discourse that is no longer relevant 
for the current era'(Best and Kellner, 1991, p. 26). Discourse is then 
the real site of politics and textual radicalism its form. 'It substitutes 
textual for practical political endeavour' says Visser (1993, p. 19), 
for involvement would entail 'entrapment in oppressive master 
discourses of power'. The ideologically superior position thus turns 
out to be a gestural seat on the sidelines. 

The effect has been for some of us to dismiss the analytical power of 
the themes generated by poststructuralism in particular, given a 
wariness of explanation which displaces class and relations of 
production as the primary mode of explanation; which justifies 
intellectual disengagement and quietism by relegating political 
activism to the scrapheap; and which appears to prefer 'image' to 
'reality'. Add to this that poststructuralist theorising is dense and 
difficult to say the least. Can one do it justice, as a curriculum 
practitioner rather than a sociologist, and avoid turning complex 
ideas into simplistic appropriations? 
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Curriculum practitioners and sociologists of education 

Dowling proposes a useful way of thinking about the relationship 
between sociology of education and curriculum practice, although 
this still turns on the curriculum practitioner coming to terms with 
sociological discourse on its own terms: 'the practitioner must move 
into the space of the theorist' (1993, p. 9). Dowlings argument, 
while itself dense and resonant with complex theoretical formula- 
tions, is nonetheless worth grappling with for the insights it 
provides into education and educational research. 

It runs as follows. Using mathematics education as his terrain, he 
develops a concept of the 'esoteric' and the 'public' domain: 

The region of the [mathematical] activity which is most 
strongly classified and which constitutes the subjectivity of 
the gaze is to be referred to as the 'esoteric domain'. 
Research papers in the field of pure mathematics are 
invariably produced almost entirely within the esoteric 
domain, making no reference outside of the closed world of 
mathematics. The public domain is the region of weakest 
classification. Crucially, the public domain articulates with 
other activities, but is structured according to the grammar 
of the esoteric domain which is the origin of the 
recontextualisng gaze (p. 3). 

The critical point is that the esoteric domain positions dominant 
voices, while the public domain positions subordinate voices (or 
subjects). Put simply, the former constructs students as mathema- 
ticians, the latter constructs students as individuals studying school 
mathematics, thus effectively denying them access to the esoteric 
domain: 'In order to recruit the subordinate voice pedagogical texts 



must reveal not mathematics but the interpellated subjects 
themselves' (p. 4) — and 'lower ability' subjects at that. 

What might these concepts of the esoteric and public domains mean 
for education and educational research? Are curriculum practitioners 
to be constructed always as the 'lower ability' subjects subordinate 
to the esoteric voices of the sociologists? Not necessarily, according 
to Dowling. He argues that sociology and curriculum practice can 
be considered as spaces within which 'the grammar of the relevant 
activity prevails': 

However, educational practice is, at least to some extent, 
chaotic and ad hoc. The conditions under which teachers are 
called to account for their actions and decisions ... are 
generally such as to discourage theoretically informed 
explanations in favour of a kind of bricolage with everyday 
explanation. 'Everyone' has been to school, so everyone is 
an expert ... (p. 8). 

On the other hand, the demands on sociology encourage the 
generation of systematic discourse: 'cases must be argued with a 
consistency of language and rationality; terms must be clearly 
defined; evidence must be methodically collected, structured and 
presented' (p. 8). It then follows that the sociology of education can 
provide a language to interrogate and analyse curriculum practices. 

But, and this is important, it is not sociologists who can generate the 
reconstruction of the curriculum: 

This [reconstruction] must take place within a different space, 
the space of curriculum practice itself, ultimately the 
classroom. Those who can be effective in curriculum 



reconstruction must cast their gaze into the sociology of 
education. But this is not appropriately a projective gaze, 
firstly because curriculum practice lacks discursive quality ... 
Secondly, a projective gaze cannot effect a transformation of 
the grammar of the gazing activity. The gaze is on the 
contrary an introjective gaze. The practitioner must 
recognise within sociology that which might organise his/ 
her practice (p. 9). 

Yet this also means that the curriculum practitioner must enter the 
esoteric domain: 'This recognition can occur, however, only to the 
extent that the practitioner has also been recruited by the discourse 
of sociology; the practitioner must move into the space of the 
theorist' (p. 9). It is thus the curriculum practitioner who must be 
prepared to leam the language, rather than the sociologist to teach 
it, or even simplify it in ways which, using Dowling's example of 
mathematics, would recontextualise 'sociology' as 'school sociol- 
ogy' (or 'easy' sociology for curriculum practitioners!). Sociological 
and educational practices must continue to occupy separate spaces, 
although the practitioner may introject sociological theory. 

This is heady stuff! Nor does it make the task of the educational 
practitioner-researcher any easier. What it does promise, however, is 
greater analytical clarity and insight in mapping and understanding 
practice precisely because: 

... the language and the analysis is generated within a 
discursive space which is other than that of the curriculum. 
This being the case, it is available for appropriation by the 
curriculum space where it may serve as a resource in the 
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productive organising, interrogation, and indeed reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum (p. 9). 

In short, the analytical power of sociological themes lies in making 
the (educationally) familiar strange. 

All this of course begs the question as to whether sociologists of 
education are conveniently abdicating any political responsibility 
for entering curriculum space or prescribing practice by occupying a 
morally correct, because 'democratic' position (Dowling, 1993). 
Their task is merely to describe the absence of freedom, not tell 
others how to gain it. To some of us this smacks suspiciously of 
quietism, justifying a politically uninvolved role for intellectuals 
which is at best questionable where questions of equity and social 
justice are far from resolved. 

Still, it is not my intention to pursue this line of argument, merely to 
note it, in so far as I believe sociological constructs do have 
explanatory power for curriculum practice. But for any sociologist 
of education such theorising is arid without access to, or even 
decoupled from the empirical world of schools, teaching and 
classrooms. Indeed, where would the projective gaze of the 
sociologist of education be directed if curriculum practitioners did 
not produce curriculum materials, nor practise in schools and 
classrooms? 

It is to explain teacher development through curriculum develop- 
ment that I turn to themes which make meaning in terms of my own 
experiences. In introjecting the sociologist's gaze, I cannot make any 
claim to expert appropriation of a body of social theory. It may 
even be that mine is closer to a 'public' than an 'esoteric' 
recontextualisation as I draw somewhat eclectically on useful 
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analytical tools. Still, my grappling with poststructuralist themes, 
however inexpertly, is to recognise that, for example, Foucault's 
(1977, 1980; and see Dreyfuss and Rabinow, 1982; Gore, 1993) 
explication of power relations alerts us to the potentially oppressive 
role of ostensibly liberatory forms of practice, not least 
'emancipatory action research'. The point is that emancipatory 
action research functions within its own regime of truth and can 
have effects of domination (Gore, 1991). Moreover, as Walkerdine 
(1984, 1990) and others remind us, the social domain is constructed 
through difference and hierarchy shapes the curriculum in schools. 

Studying educational change 

Threaded through the text of the thesis and this book is still my 
concern to identify the possibilities and limits of educational change; 
to highlight some of the strategies which might bring about change, 
however imperfect, and to consider human agency in all this. It is, 
then, an action research study of processes (and the limits) of change 
- a facilitator's development, teacher development, and curriculum 
development. The social space is education, the setting the 
classroom. It examines, in particular, a relatively underresearched 
area in action research studies, namely the role of an outside 
facilitator. 

Stenhouse described two levels of action research: 'first order' action 
research by teachers and 'second order' action research by teacher 
educators (see Elliott and Adelman, 1973). As the facilitator I 
conducted 'second-order' action research into my own educational 
practice, and the teachers engaged in 'first-order' reflection on their 
teaching. As teachers changed, or failed to change their teaching, in 
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turn my own practice developed and shifted. These shifts in turn 
helped shape teachers 7 action, and so on. 

White researcher, black teachers 

In my study the facilitator was white, the teachers black. "Race 7 
cannot be wished away in South Africa, and it would be naive to 
imagine that it did not affect how I perceived teachers, and how 
they in turn perceived me. The examples which follow, taken from 
interviews mid-way through 1988, illustrate some of the effects and 
the range of teacher positions. First, David Bangeni 3 from 
Sizithabethele remarking to PREP master's student, Lufuno 
Nevathalu: 

Politically I feel there was big element of distrust that was 
within me. Personally I wouldn't trust a White, be it a man 
or a woman, who comes around and asks me about 
education because this system was introduced to us by them 
and they know how horrible it is and you can't improve on 
something that was bad from the beginning. So at the same 
time when one is asked about education, one is aware, one 
has got to look at the background where one is coming 
from. The mere fact that she was from UCT, UCT itself 
couldn't allow black students in their School of Education, 
[although] later they did (interview 27.9.88). 

Oscar Mtukiale voiced similar reservations, but dealt with them 
slightly differently: 'I overlooked you know for educational reasons 
but for political reasons I'm still looking at her being white' 
(interview 29/9/88). 
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Interestingly, David raises the further question of university 
location, demonstrating the tortuous twists and turns generated 
by apartheid workings so that 'historically white' universities, even 
those with a record of principled opposition to state laws, are 
perceived as colluding in denying opportunities to black students. 

Cynthia Bengu expressed her concerns in slightly different vein: 

Somehow I may be prejudiced in the sense that I feel that 
maybe a black person was doing the project then they 
would give us more advice because they are in situations 
which are real, they are involved with black kids [but] 
Melanie, I don't think she has been with black kids ... so 
sometimes she expects ... like when you give a lesson, she 
expects a lot from you ... somehow you feel its because she's 
white, she doesn't understand [the problems] (interview 
27/9/88). 

Expressing yet another point of view, Zolani Njoko from 
Khanyisiwe commented as follows, also to Lufuno Nevathalu: 

Because she [Melanie] is white, now this may be thought 
that this [teaching] method can fit the white man's kids but 
later we found that, no man, this is not for whites, at least 
we as blacks can benefit if we can use the method. Firstly we 
say no we cannot, because the syllabus is made by the 
whites. Now another white lady is coming saying the 
methods we are using are not quite okay and trying to bring 
her own methods to us. We said no her method won't work 
with us, but later as I was closer to her, then I found it's 
helping us (interview 28/9/88). 



Finally, John Mzikona who said: '... what we need is the knowledge, 
that's all, and knowledge has no colour (interview 29/9/88). 

Zolani and John's remarks also suggest that we should not allow 
ourselves to be paralysed by the pernicious legacy of racist attitudes 
in this country, or seduced into a belief that only like can research 
like, thereby abandoning the political struggle over the concept of 
race. (Even though in this case the research aspires to be research 
with, rather than on black teachers.) To accept this is, as Miles 
(1989) argues, to subscribe to a belief in some permanent essence of 
'whiteness' or' blackness', and a universal and unchanging 'truth' 
about the nature of racism. He is worth quoting at some length: 

...although (indeed because) there are limits to the 
experience of many 'white' people when compared with 
'black' people, there is no single truth about racism which 
only 'blacks' can know. To assert the latter is so, is in fact, to 
condemn 'white' people to a universal condition which 
implies possession of a permanent essence which inevitably 
sets them apart ...Armed with the notion that truth is 
relative and negotiated ... there is no reason to believe that 
the colour of one's skin naturally or inevitably prevents one 
from contributing to an understanding of the nature and 
origin of racism. Equally, and for the same reason, one can 
only succeed in that task if (in a society in which skin colour 
is signified) others with a different skin colour participate in 
the realisation of the objective (1989, p. 6-7). 



Rather, then, might we not consider questions, as Troyna and 
Carrington (1989) suggest, as to how we develop greater 
reciprocity and collaboration between antiracist researchers and 
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those whom we research, also seeing the research process itself as a 
deliberate challenge to the racist stereotypes and divisions so 
common in our society. Even more important might be the 
principles which underpin our research, not least a commitment to 
social justice, equality, and participatory democracy. 

These arguments which turn on doing ethical research in an unjust 
and unequal world will be revisited in the research itself, and in 
evaluating action research as democratic method. 



Chapter outlines 

This account aspires not towards closure, or a narrative which 
congeals into 'truth' but sets out to celebrate a culture of complexity 
(Losito and Mayer, 1993) by experimenting with the construction of 
a 'writerly' text (Barthes, 1982). It can be only a partial, even a 
contradictory story — one account among many possible accounts. 

Organising an account of practical work into a modernist written 
form is admittedly limited in the way it squeezes action into 
manageable linear chunks, quite unlike the unfolding of actual 
events. Thus chapters overlap and intersect, and all arise out of 
practical concerns and problems in my day-to-day work with 
teachers. 



Chapter One explores action research as my chosen method, 
attending to questions of epistemology and research methods, 
especially the interview process, reflexivity and self-understandings, 
and validity. Chapter Two sketches the historical terrain and sets 
the scene for the project action and, together with Chapter Three, 
maps conditions of possibility for teacher development. Both 
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overlap with the chapters which follow, and indeed emerged from 
the work with teachers explored here. 

Chapter Four examines the relationships established by myself with 
teachers and how these are shaped by relations of power which 
produce subjectivities within discursive practices. Chapters Five and 
Six consider teacher development through curriculum development, 
in particular exploring how the curriculum structures what pupils 
and teachers may say or do. 

Chapter Six revisits the limits and possibilities of professional 
development and action research, both as a contribution to 
developing a critical tradition of action research in South Africa 
and as a strategy for reconstructing in-service teacher education 
(INSET), grounded in teacher development through reflective 
curriculum development. 

Notes 

1 A note on terminology is needed. At the time of writing the final draft, the 
government of national unity had assumed power. Under the previous 
National Party Government, South Africans were classified according to 
'radal' categories which signified inequalities, based on skin colour. The 
terms African, coloured, Indian and white are used in this study for 
practical purposes only, to signal these inequalities rather than to accept 
race' as a given truth. The term Bantu education dates from the Verwoerd 
era when Africans were labelled Bantu, a highly derogatory term. Bantu 
education has been deliberately retained in this book as a statement about 
the history and inferior quality of the system. Finally, where the term black 
is used, this refers to all the previously politically oppressed - coloured, 
Indian and African. 

2 Best and Kellner (1991) point out, however, that there is no unified body 
of postmodern theory. They further usefully interpret poststructuralism as 
a subset of postmodern theory where the latter is 'a more inclusive 



phenomenon, and po structuralism a critique of modem theory and the 
production of new models of thought, writing and subjectivity, some of 
which are later taken up by postmodern theory 7 (p. 25). 

3 All the names of the teachers, the principals and the schools are fictitious 
in order to protect their privacy. 
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CUftoi 0+t 

Action research 
as method 



The point is not a set of answers, but making possible a 
different practice ... (Kappeler quoted in Lather, 1991, p. 159) 

Starting out 

I first became interested in action research over ten years ago as a 
newly appointed lecturer in history education at UCT. From having 
been a secondary school teacher, I had been catapulted into 
academic life and the requirement as part of my job was that I 
undertake 'research'. 

But my primary commitment was to good practice in my own 
teaching and in classrooms, and it seemed that significant gaps 
existed in academic research regarding our understanding of 
teaching and learning. My concern with practice appeared at the 
time to be in tension with the dominant academic mode of 
production, including educational research, where knowledge 
produced is happily shelved and does not inform our practice. 
Standards or the rules of 'rigorous' educational research seemed also 
to encompass a narrow conceptualisation of what kinds of research, 
ways of knowing, and writing might contribute to our knowledge 
about teaching. Besides, positivist educational research ignored the 
ethical and political dilemmas generated when teachers (or pupils) 
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are treated as mere objects for the collection of data by academic 
researchers. 

Defining action research 

The term 'action research' 1 was first used by Lewin (1946, 1952), a 
North American social psychologist concerned to develop a form 
of research which not only investigated social problems but which 
also influenced social action. In pre- and in-service teacher education 
this form of research is now seen as an appropriate strategy 
whereby teachers and teacher-educators might better understand 
and even improve their practice by adopting a reflective attitude, 
evaluating in particular the extent to which their educational values 
are implemented in their work (see for example Carr and Kemmis, 
1986; McNiff, 1988 and Elliott, 1989). Thus action research also 
assumes that the quality of schooling and curricular experiences are 
crucially shaped by the actions of teachers, who are critical to 
changing what goes on in classrooms and schools. More broadly of 
course, action research is relevant for any practitioner (including 
teacher-educators) concerned with the quality of his/her profes- 
sional work. 

Definitions of action research have emerged over time out of 
attempts to develop this form of research as a valid education 
tradition, although such definitions should be regarded as heuristic 
rather than as attempts to capture some essential form of the 
research. The definitions which follow tend to emphasise the 
democratic and empowering thrust which advocates claim for action 
research. Some definitions lay greater emphasis on classroom work, 
others make stronger links between classroom work and wider 



social processes. The strongest form of the latter is the definition by 
Carr and Kemmis: 

Action research is simply a form of self-reflective enquiry 
undertaken by participants in social situations in order to 
improve the rationality and justice of their own practices, 
their understandings of these practices and the situations in 
which the practices are carried out (1986, p. 162). 

They highlight two essential aims of all action research — 
improvement of practice, including the situation in which the practice 
takes place, and involvement of all the participants, who take 
responsibility for their own actions, in the research process. 

A more recent definition of action research from Kemmis and 
McTaggart emphasises the importance of collaboration: 

Action research is a form of collective self-reflective enquiry 
undertaken by participants in social situations ...The 
approach is only action research when it is collaborative, 
though it is important to realise that the action research of 
the group is achieved through the critically examined action of 
individual group members (authors' emphasis, 1988a, p. 5). 

Elliott, influential in shaping British action research, defines it as: 

... the study of a social situation with a view to improving 
the quality of action within it ... [The] total process - review, 
diagnosis, planning, implementation, monitoring effects - 
provides the necessary link between self-evaluation and 
professional development (1982, p. 1). 

And McNiff says action research: 
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...encourages a teacher to be reflective of his [sic] own 
practice in order to enhance the quality of education for 
himself and his pupils ... as such, it actively involves teachers 
as participants in their own educational process (1988, p. 1). 

Similarly Whitehead (1985) sees action research as a means to 'give 
a form to the researcher's life in education', generating a 'living 
educational theory' arising from the practitioner's 'claim to know his 
or her own educational development'. 

Common to all these definitions is a creative role for educators as 
agents in their own educational process as they construct 
knowledge of the curriculum. Nor is action research the same as 
good practice. Rather it turns on a notion of deliberate learning in 
which educators systematically collect and analyse evidence in order 
to reconstruct, rather than only recollect action for reflection and 
analysis. 

Thus when I first encountered action research it seemed to offer a 
form of research integrating theory and practice dialectically, 
addressing educational action in ways which offered me the 
possibility of becoming a more skilled and flexible educator. Added 
to which, action research challenged the idea of objective, value-free 
research and the neutral role of the (outsider) researcher. Rather, the 
insider-researcher's assumptions and values shape the enquiry and 
become part of the argument - there can be no disinterested 
research. 

The 'empowering' thrust of the 'emancipatory' form (see Carr and 
Kemmis, 1986) held strong appeal for me at that time, situated as I 
was in a profoundly unequal society, reflected in a schooling system 
marked by gross disparities. Here, it seemed, was a way to exercise 



democratic political commitment for educational change through 
the research process itself, to aspire however imperfectly to critical 
and empowering research which challenges the status quo and 
generates 'emancipatory' knowledge in the interest of building a 
more just social order (Lather, 1991). 

Nonetheless, when I started out I had no clear idea of quite how the 
process of action and reflection might unfold in concrete situations. 
It is thus important to emphasise that this text traces my developing 
understanding, not only through my work in PREP, but through 
subsequent reflection and engagement with action research in a 
university setting. It is further shaped by my engagement with 
aspects of poststructuralist theory which only happened after the 
empirical research and the writing of my doctoral thesis. 

The rest of this chapter, then, shows my wrestling with the concepts 
of 'empowering' and 'emancipatory' action research, exploring 
epistemological and methodological questions arising out of my 
experience of conducting action research. It emerges from a process 
of shifting back and forth between the literature and working in the 
field. 

Research Issues 

Action research traditions influencing my own research 

At the time when PREP was conceptualised in 1986, there were no 
precedents for action research projects in township schools, 
although there was evidence of promising work in Lesotho using 
the ideas of John Elliott (see Stuart et ah , 1985). Inevitably, the 
project design was influenced by traditions in action research from 
the North, in particular Carr and Kemmis (1986), Grundy (1987), 
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and the Centre for Applied Research in Education (CARE) tradition 
in England. 

Following Habermas (1972), Carr and Kemmis (1986) and Grundy 
(1987) have explicated three modes of action research — the 
technical, practical and emancipatory. Briefly, the technical form 
emphasises rule following, control, and a curriculum designed by 
outside experts, including prepackaged materials. This form 
promotes efficient and effective practice but in the interest of 
prediction and control rather than the development of teacher 
understandings. Teachers and pupils are instruments of change and 
the nature of this change supports technical rationality (see Schon, 
1987 and Olsen, 1989). The practical form emphasises the self- 
understandings of practitioners, fostering teacher judgement and 
understanding in making decisions about classroom change for the 
good' of the pupils. Proposals for action claim to be intelligent 
rather than correct. Nonetheless, Carr and Kemmis and Grundy 
claim that the practical form lacks a critical focus on the structural 
context which shapes institutional practices. 

By contrast, the emancipatory form promotes a critical conscious- 
ness which exhibits itself in political as well as practical action to 
promote change 7 (Grundy, 1987, p. 162). Moreover, emancipatory 
action research is collaborative, involving all participants in the 
research process. Suffice to note, then, the attractiveness to 
progressive educators in South Africa of the emancipatory form 
underpinned by a commitment to the ideals of freedom, equality 
and justice. At the same time, I was also to discover that in practice 
these three modes of action research were rather more problematic 
to separate, and turn as much on a range of context-bound 
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meanings of 'emancipation' so that what seem 'practical' in one 
context may well be 'emancipatory' in a different setting. 

The second key influence on the project design was the tradition of 
action research developed in England by Stenhouse (1975) and 
Elliott (1982), and reflected in CARE projects such as that of Hull, 
Rudduck and Sigsworth (1985). Stenhouse's view turns on the idea 
that 'curriculum research and development ought to belong to the 
teacher' (1975, p. 142). For Stenhouse it then followed that 'it is 
difficult to see how teaching can be improved or how curriculum 
proposals can be evaluated without self-monitoring on the part of 
teachers' (p. 165). Developing this philosophy over time in action 
research projects, Elliott (1988a) has recorded shifts in educational 
action research projects to the point where the generation of 
educational knowledge and research now rests firmly with teachers. 

But in my own rather different situation I had underestimated the 
difficulties of doing emancipatory action research myself, of 
facilitating teachers' emancipatory action research, and even of 
facilitating action research at all. Moreover, I naively expected to 
transfer a Northern methodology unproblematically to a Southern 
setting. The critical point later underscored by Elliott (1988a) had 
not been taken into account: far from being imposed on teachers by 
academic researchers, action research developed organically from an 
existing teacher culture receptive to notions of innovation, of 
reflective practice, and curriculum theorising. Indeed, Elliott stresses, 
it presupposed such a culture. The point is that action research was 
rooted both in teachers' view of themselves as autonomous 
professionals, and a well-established movement for curriculum as 
process. These factors underpinned the shifts from educational 
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research on teaching to action research by teachers, over a period of 
time. 

Yet such a receptive culture simply did not exist in Bantu education 
primary schools where the dominant view of educational activity on 
the part of teachers, even more than pupils, was to replicate what 
was given. 

Nonetheless, influenced by these Australian and British traditions, 
the project design envisaged that action research would constitute a 
major vehicle for teacher 'empowerment' and educational 
'transformation' through developing a critical classroom peda- 
gogy. My own writing at that time reveals a confident assumption 
that the action research process had 'the potential to re-insert 
teacher agency into the struggle within education for the 
transformative schools, which aims to transform self and social 
relations ... rather than simply reproducing them' (Walker, 1988, 
p. 150). 'Democratic practice', 'enlightenment', and 'emancipation' 
were all central in this view of action research. I believed too, that 
action research would be overtly 'political', given prevailing 
material and political conditions in the townships. In other words, 
I assumed that practitioner engagement in action research would 
logically (and inevitably) develop into critical reflection on 
schooling and society. 

Humanist traces 

I thus started out by foregrounding teachers as capable of grasping 
the reality of their subordination in capitalist and racist social 
relations once engaged by myself as critical pedagogue. In this I 
demonstrated 'excessive faith in the powers of the reasoning mind' 



(Lather, 1991, p. 84) and a belief in teacher (and my own) subject 
identities as unified and capable of full consciousness. Indeed, much 
action research seems underpinned by humanism and human 
relations theory, for example the work developed by Rapoport 
(1970) at the Tavistock Institute. Such work embodies a belief in the 
idea of a core individual as a product of the Enlightenment project 
of progress via education and human agency. The starting point of 
humanist assumptions is that someone has to choose and direct 
change themselves as an autonomous individual. The effect, 
however, may well be regulative rather than emancipatory where 
power relations are then masked under a veil of democratic style 
and individual freedom. 

Emancipation, participation and empowerment 

In all this, 'emancipation', 'participation' and 'empowerment' are 
recurring themes, and I have found Nederveen Pieterse (1992) 
helpful in further problematising such aspirations in action research. 
Reflecting on the multiple meanings of emancipation, he suggests 
that the use of the term has increased in recent years, given the 
apparent limitations of class analysis in the face of collective 
struggles which cannot be reduced to class alone. (Here feminism is 
the most obvious example.) Nederveen Pieterse thus conceptualises 
emancipation as 'a concept broader than class struggle', mapping the 
term back to the Enlightenment and the associated view of progress 
as a process of increasing equality. 

Nonetheless, he notes, emancipation does not have any fixed 
meaning, unchanging over time. Although now used in the general 
sense of becoming free, or of the disadvantaged entering the 
mainstream, it is not inherently critical as a concept if power itself is 
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not changed or problematised. Thus an excluded group might 
become dominant ('emancipated') without the rules of society's 
game changing. 

Similarly, the concept of participation which often goes along with 
emancipation may refer to integration (something which is not 
necessarily changing) rather than transformation. Citing Kaufmann 
(1991) he claims that the weakness of participation lies in what it 
leaves out: 'The issue is not simply whether or not certain groups 
participate but whether the mass of the population has the means to 
define the terms and nature of their participation' (quoted in 
Nederveen Pieterse, 1992, p. 5). 

Turning next to empowerment, he describes as 'soft' those 
definitions where the direction of change and the distribution of 
power are not indicated. Empowerment has to be empowerment for 
something, and empowerment in somebody's interest. Nederveen 
Pieterse is worth quoting at length, given the centrality of relations 
of power and notions of empowerment in my own work: 

Part of the appeal of empowerment is the aura of power. But 
it does not necessarily problematize power. It does not 
differentiate between 'power to' (ability) and 'power over' 
(control), between empowerment as acquiring skills or as 
seeking control. It can denote anything from individual 
assertion to upward mobility through adaptation and 
conformism to established rules ... Accordingly empower- 
ment may carry conservative implications, or more precisely, 
it is politically neutral. It does not necessarily imply a critical 
consciousness ... emancipation implies empowerment, but 
not every form of empowerment is emancipatory (p. 6). 
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Nederveen Pieterse suggests that emancipation (including notions 
of empowerment and resistance or protest) is a matter of 'critique 
and construction'. Unlike resistance, which he argues involves only 
refusal, reaction, and saying no, emancipation is transformation, 
introducing new values and aims, and new forms of cooperation and 
action. 

Influenced, then, by postmodernism and poststructuralism the 
terrain shifts from the idea of emancipation as having one 
overriding meaning - freedom from class domination - to having 
many meanings, 'emancipations' rather than 'Emancipation': 

If the grand theme of modernity is human beings taking 
responsibility for their own destiny, that is the conscious 
programming and production of society, poststructuralism 
and postmodernism may be considered as reflections upon 
that project. They are reflections on what really happened 
and what went wrong, and as such they are essentially pleas 
for self-reflexiveness, particularly as regards the role of 
reason, knowledge and power, the exclusions of modernity, 
the dark side of the Enlightenment (p. 16). 

Emancipation as a key project of modernity must also then be 
deconstructed and redefined. The emancipatory project (recon- 
struction) then becomes one of emancipation from the Enlight- 
enment tradition and received notions (deconstruction). What the 
notion of diversity, and multiple 'emancipations' offers is an 
acknowledgement of the unevenness in social networks: 'Judge- 
ments as to which movements are most numerous or powerful in a 
society, may homogenize and simplify the social terrain and ignore 
its uneven and composite network character' (p. 22). The discourse 



of 'people's education' (see Chapter Two) is arguably one such 
example of an artificial unity obscuring differences of class, race and 
gender amongst the protaganists. 

It also then follows that there is no 'truth' about emancipatory 
action research standing outside or prior to its social and historical 
context, and hence always open to challenge and argument by the 
reader. Otherwise we all run the risk of a 'politically correct' view 
which reduces a complex term like emancipation to a unitary 
meaning which demands conformity and consensus rather than 
dissent, contradiction and ambiguity. 

Self-reflexivity and critical reflection 

Nederveen Pieterse makes a plea for self-reflexivity, an activity 
central to the action research project, and made all the more 
important if, following Foucault (1980), one agrees that it is no 
longer a matter of positivist research versus post-positivist research, 
of surveys versus action research, because both are modes of power- 
knowledge. Reflexivity means that researchers need to recognise 
and understand the processes and values by which they are making 
sense of the world through self-critical practice (Fox and Stronach, 
1986; Popkewitz, 1987; Winter, 1989). As Winter (1989) argues in 
putting forward the principle of dialectic reflexivity, action 
researchers cannot transform other social actors without transform- 
ing themselves, deconstructing in order to reconstruct their own 
practices. 

Fox and Stronach indeed argue that if research is to lay claim to 
being educational 'then it must demonstrate its own reflexivity and 
intentionality' (1986, p. 143) instead of hiding behind objectivity 
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'under the pretence that processes of educating are distinct from 
processes of research' (p. 144). The educational in action research 
necessarily involves, they argue, introducing research and the 
'invisible' researcher into critical focus so that there is a 'congruence 
between the reflective analysis of the research and of the researcher' 
(p. 150). 

Self-Other 

How, then, to move from a view to a review, from self-reproduction 
to critical self transcendence and 'a challenge directed to what is' 
(Foucault, quoted in Smart, 1983, p. 136). Are self understandings 
alone the source of critical reflection? Elliott (1991), for example, has 
criticised the 'importation' of social science theory to generate 
critique, something I argued for in my introduction. To elaborate 
further here, Kelly (1985) notes of her own involvement in the Girls 
into Science and Technology (GIST) project that it is all very well to 
talk of making one's taken for granted reality strange, but without 
an 'Other' view (however understood) this might not happen 
precisely because the familiar is taken for granted. She uses the 
example of sexism in classrooms which might not seem strange to 
teachers who have not questioned the patriarchal basis of society. 
As Kelly relates, this is all too evident in the writing of teacher 
researchers who continue to use 'he' to describe all their pupils. 

Like Carr and Kemmis (1986) I would also argue that the self 
understandings of practitioners (myself included) cannot alone 
constitute a source of critical self reflection to problematise our most 
firmly held, assumptions. Similarly, Winter seems to accord a place 
to social science theory to shape critical reflection. His explanation 
runs as follows: research (theory) disrupts the taken for granted of 
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action - 'action will find in research both an ally and an interrogator' 
(1987, p. 38). In action research the researcher is both participant in 
the action and inquirer into that same action. The knowledge which 
guides action can always be provisionally deemed to be sufficient 
for that course of action at that time, but it can also be deemed 
insufficient, in the light of the notion of 'greater understanding', 
which not action-but-research could possibly create. Action is 
enmeshed (however loosely) into a social system, whereas research 
is the process whereby the self-perpetuating processes of that 
system might be interrupted. This does not mean that theory (or 
'research') prescribes action, rather that there is a continuous and 
unending relationship between theorist and social action - between 
self and self as Other. 

Nonetheless, what is the nature of this disruption that can transform 
action and research? Winter suggests that 'it requires the possibility 
of a potential theoretic competence among social actors' (p. 5). To 
make this move we need to conceptualise critical reflection as 
neither wholly determined by the social domain nor grounded in 
the humanist assumption of human freedom and the individual's 
spontaneous capacity for self-transcendance. For Winter it then 
follows that action research must 'face the challenge posed by 
institutionalized authority systems to the possibility of individual 
critical reflection' (1987, p. 48). How, then, are history and politics 
embodied and embedded at the level of intersubjective relation- 
ships? In what ways is our awareness socially, institutionally and 
biographically constructed? 

Moreover, does this approach — mapping the traces of the social 
domain in our own practices — mean apprenticeship of the 
practitioner to the theorist in recognition of the intellectual 



authority of theory? Or is the question: how may action research be 
informed but not determined by theory as an innovative theorising 
subject able to transcend context (Winter, 1987)? One possible 
response is to say that the social order is available to action-research 
projects through the introjective gaze, explicated by Dowling 
(1993), and referred to in the introduction, of sociological theory. 

But a reflexive action research would offer not 'theory' alone, but a 
dialectic of theory and action. Theory building would be different 
from grounded theory (Glaser and Strauss, 1968; see also Altricher 
and Posch, 1989) on the one hand and imposed theoretical 
formulations on the other, turning on a dialectical interplay in which 
theory illuminates practice and is illuminated by action in turn. 

Elliott's concept of practical wisdom exemplifies what might 
constitute 'theory' in the context of action research: 

Wisdom can be defined as a holistic appreciation of a 
complex practical activity which enables a person to 
understand or articulate the problems s(he) confronts in 
realising the aims or values of the activity and to propose 
appropriate solutions. Conceived as an educational theory, 
wisdom constitutes a complex structure of ideas which 
cannot be broken down into its constitutive elements — as 
propositions — without the loss of meaning (1989, 
p. 83-84). 

The claims by this study to have generated 'practical wisdom' can 
only be assessed in terms of the process described in the chapters 
which follow. 
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Insider-outsider 



Elliott (1988b) argues that action research is distinguished by being 
conducted by 'insiders' to the practice under scrutiny. Action 
research is insider research. Yet in undertaking second order 
research into my own practice as a facilitator, this formulation 
becomes rather more complicated. 

In the role of participant observer, I was an outsider trying to 
understand an unfamiliar educational setting — DET primary 
schools. Visiting schools on a regular basis over three years, I spent 
time, for example waiting in the staff room or corridor to see 
teachers, engaged in casual conversation with the principals, project 
teachers and occasionally other staff members, and a great deal of 
time in classrooms observing lessons. By simply being around at the 
schools I was able over time to develop a sense of the rhythm of the 
school day and a feel for the wider township environment. 

Yet, even though I was an 'insider' to the process of curriculum 
change and the investigation of my own role in this, I was also the 
'Other' — an outsider-academic, white and non-Xhosa speaking. 
There was little chance of my blending into the school surroundings 
as PREP researcher Lufuno Nevathalu was able to do. All this made 
it far more difficult to find 'vantage points and roles within a web of 
human relationships without destroying the fabric' (MacDonald and 
Walker, 1975, p. 60). To complicate the shifts between outsider and 
insider roles yet further, the university (UCT) at which the project 
was based was seen, fairly or not, as not having shown much 
concern for the education of Africans in the past. 

To add to this, one is always in a sense 'on trial' in the field 
(Delamont, 1992), and required to 'prove' oneself, in my case 
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teachers wanted me to teach, as much to watch what I did as to 
establish my bona tides in making suggestions for different forms of 
practice. There was also the stress of not upsetting teacher 
sensibilities, and the unending hard work of establishing and 
maintaining rapport with teacher-informants. 

Research processes 

The action research cycle 

Action research turns on the concept of a cycle spiralling into 
further cycles of action as developed by Lewin (1946). He describes 
the research process as 'a spiral of steps each of which is composed 
of a circle of planning, action and fact-finding about the result of the 
action (quoted in Kemmis and McTaggart, 1988b, p. 42). This spiral 
of cyclical activities is a method to create a change and then study 
the change and its effect. Elliott (1982), Ebbutt (1985) and Kemmis 
and McTaggart (1988a), have developed and refined Lewin's 
original idea of a cycle of activities of action, analysis and 
implementation for educational research. McNiff (1988), Stuart 
(1988) and Griffiths (1990) all suggest that the spiral of action 
research cycles should be reconceptualised to take into account the 
reality of research practice where one problem will 'spin off' into 
linked spirals (McNiff, 1988). Stuart (1988) describes this as 'a 
number of mini-cycles rolling alongside bigger cycles'. In reality, 
action research is messy and complex and research cycles are not 
always sequential. Importantly, recurring reflection leads one to 
modify the action throughout the study in a recursive, rather than a 
linear research process. 
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All these diagrammatic schemes lack inherent explanatory power, 
however. There are two further related problems. Tact-finding' is, as 
noted earlier not a matter of technique only, but a theoretically 
shaped process. Related to this there is no problematisation of the 
critique leading to self-renewal in Lewin's spiral, a point I expand on 
later when I consider reflexivity. Winter points out that Lewin's 
spiral remains untheorised and undialectical in that 'the possibility 
for an increase in understanding is silently inscribed in the space 
between observation and reflection, between the investigator and 
the investigated' (1987, p. 43). How insight occurs then remains an 
unanswered question in the absence of the dialectic of theory and 
practice, of action and reflection, and subject and context, all of 
which I attempt to address. 

Still, the concept of the cycle and the spiral are not without some 
practical relevance, provided one takes the above points into 
account. In my own study, my second order research into my 
practice of facilitation would be the major spiral. But nestling within 
this broad focus were numerous spirals of action, spinning out from 
the interaction of my second order research with the teachers' first 
order reflection. In the pilot study there were two sequential action 
cycles consisting of work over one term with English teachers, 
followed by work over another term with Std 3 History teachers. 
From 1988, as the project expanded, the research design became 
more complicated, and the linear form of a written report does not 
always adequately represent this complexity. Through 1988 and 
1989 there were spirals of action spinning off from each other, and 
nestling simultaneously one with the other, as teachers and I 
worked through several action cycles on the processes of changing 
the teaching of reading and history. Working with these teachers 



also led me to research the history and politics of Bantu education 
to better understand why things were the way they were. In order 
to improve my own practice, I needed to understand something of 
what had shaped teachers' professional knowledge. 

Data collection 

I worked in four schools with some 34 teachers. Neither the schools 
nor the teachers were chosen as a representative statistical sample of 
schools in the area. Rather mine was a case of 'opportunity' 
sampling (Delamont, 1992) which depended on which schools 
agreed to allow me access, and then which teachers in those schools 
wished to work with me. 

Data were collected over three years (1987-1989) through 
participant observation, audiotaped planning and discussion 
sessions with teachers, interviews, lesson notes, audio and 
videotaped lessons, official syllabi and textbooks, curriculum 
materials, and field notes. Field notes recorded all visits to 
schools, ranging from meetings with teachers, to the making of 
arrangements and dropping off of transcripts or resources. For the 
most part field notes were written as soon as possible after the 
interactions. These notes were descriptive, but at times also 
recorded issues and worries in my own practice. 

The process of working with teachers was recorded in audiotaped 
meetings where we planned and reflected on their lessons. 
Permission was first obtained from teachers for such a recording 
and was granted on the understanding that copies of transcripts 
were to be made available only to the teachers concerned, and to 
myself. In 1987 and 1988 a rough verbatim transcript of each 
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meeting was first made by Tozi Mgobozi, after which I made a 
corrected copy using the tape and her draft. The transcripts were 
not corrected with regard to language use to allow the authentic 
teachers' voices (and my own) to be heard, nor did I plan to produce 
perfectly 'accurate' transcripts for it is a dictate of empiricism that 
data provide the foundation for 'proof'. Copies of transcripts were 
returned to teachers as soon as possible - usually within a week or 
two of the meeting. In 1989, to reduce the burden of transcribing, I 
first listened to the tape, made a list of the contents and then 
selected extracts for transcribing. 

Lufuno Nevathalu conducted interviews with all project teachers for 
me in September 1988. In September 1989, Tozi Mgobozi 
conducted further interviews with all project teachers to elicit 
biographical data for the study. I had hoped that this would 
encourage a process of reflection on teachers' own education but 
this initiative came too late in the life of the project for this data to 
be followed up. The sketchiness of this biographical data constitutes 
a silence in my study. On the other hand, this also raises important 
questions as to why teachers should have revealed the details of 
their lives to me. Thus while biographical data is potentially rich, 
even more than classroom data, it places teachers under the 
researcher's surveillance requiring teachers to participate in their 
own subjectification. 

The names of teachers and their schools have been changed, but 
teachers would be recognisable to each other within their own 
schools. Indeed teachers were not particularly concerned about the 
destination of the audiotapes and videotapes but this could possibly 
be attributed more to unfamiliarity with research processes than to a 
lack of concern. Nor should it be interpreted as allowing unfettered 



access to material on teachers' lessons or interactions with myself. 
The agreed principle of confidentiality in the project was that 
material was made available only with each participant's consent. 
This included my negotiating with teachers for access to taped 
interviews with the project evaluator. However, once access had 
been negotiated final control over publication rested with the 
researcher. Yet this also then places additional responsibility on the 
researcher to report as ethically as possible. 

Interviews 

Audiotaped discussions and interviews were an important source of 
data for this study. For this reason I wish to explore the interview 
process at some length. 

First, is the issue of the social relations of the interview process, 
given that these relationships are always asymmetrical in an unequal 
world and appropriation rather than empowerment is always a 
possibility (Patai, 1991). 'Unstructured' interviews do not eliminate 
the researcher's control over the process, while Patai (1991) bluntly 
states that any pretence at solidarity with those interviewed is a 
'fraud'. Moreover, it is the researcher who translates interviews 
(spoken words) into written ones. As Sellers (1983) crisply states; 
'Whoever does not write is written' (quoted in Lather, 1991, p. 96). 

Second, is the point signalled by Patai and elucidated by Lather 
(1991), amongst others, that interview texts are a construction not a 
transparent account of 'reality'. There is no correspondence between 
'account' and 'reality', nor are interview statements either accurate 
or distorted ('concealment') reports of reality (Silverman, 1985). 
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Thus interviews are not the raw material of any study but 
themselves interpretations where different interview conditions, 
with a different emphasis, could have produced a different account. 

Moreover, interviews are conducted and constructed through 
language which organises and produces meaning in terms of the 
categories and questions posed. Underlining my earlier point, the 
interview also creates areas of silence: 'It is not the case that people 
as unitary sovereign subjects have knowledge which is accessed in 
"free" and "unconstrained" discussion' (Zavarzadeh and Moron, 
1986, quoted in Lather, 1991, p. 113). In short, interviews do not 
reveal the 'facts', and data collection is a process of creation, not a 
matter of fact finding, shaped moreover by the press of collecting 
useful data for intended publication. 

The shaping influence of the interview context is taken up by Hull 
(1985) in his elaboration of the researcher's 'blackmarket stock of 
understandings' which one is able to bring to bear on interpreting 
data and writing the research, but which is not in itself available in 
the actual data. This 'accumulated knowledge of participants 
meaning systems' is thus not in the transcripts, which Hull likens 
vividly to 'the interactive situation pressed, neatly flat, like washing 
from a mangle' (1985, p. 28). This leads him to ask how a researcher 
might make the basis of his or her interpretations available to the 
reader. How in effect, to give readers 'access to participants' 
perceptions as they had voiced them at interview'. In order to help 
the reader, I have tried to 'get at the meanings between the lines' by 
contextualising lengthy transcript extracts wherever possible at 
significant points in the research. These extracts try to represent as 
many different 'voices' as possible, remembering however, that in an 



academic study such as this, the researcher ultimately, selects and 
interprets the data. 



Methods of analysis . 

Methods for the analysis of. data as part of the process of reflection 
have been rather neglected in accounts of action research. In this 
respect, a seminal article for my own research was Winters (1982) 
development of 'dilemma analysis' as a means to create an account 
which evoked the main areas of tension in the research and 
illuminated the viiews of all involved. Dilemma analysis is guided by 
the concept of 'contradiction' and is so called 'to emphasize the 
systematic complexity of the situations within which those 
concerned have to adopt (provisionally at least) a strategy' (1982, 
p. 168). Winter outlines three levels of dilemma. The first level is 
'ambiguities', comprising 'background awareness of the complexity 
of the situation but which are tolerable because they are not directly 
linked to action' (p. 169). At the second level, 'judgements' arise 
where complexity is not seen in negative terms but as 'interesting' 
and may be resolved. Troblems' comprise the third level - 'those 
courses of action where the tensions and ambiguities actually seem 
to undermine the validity, the rationality of the action required' 
(p. 169). Chapters Four to Six explore key 'problem-dilemmas' 
grounded in . the action itself, again without claiming to be 
exhaustive.. These dilemmas are also grounded contextually and 
historically (temporally) - they remain at best inconclusive. Nor 
would I now regard dilemmas as comprising binary oppositions, but 
rather as inhering one within the other. Thus reform, say of 
curriculum ' practices, might include elements of transformation, 
depending on the context and conditions of possibility. 
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Also of use were Dearden and Laurillard (1976) who developed the 
idea of 'progressive focussing' as an analytical tool. This involves 
reducing the breadth of one's enquiry to concentrate on key issues. 
In this study dilemma analysis focussed the mass of data collected 
over three years and proved a useful tool to structure complex 
events. Analysis also turns on new organising categories generated 
by subsequent engagement with poststructuralist themes which 
resonated with a review of my thesis and the empirical data. 

At the same time I found the process of analysis complex and 
uncertain, rereading and reviewing my mass of data repeatedly, and 
reorganizing the construction of my account several times 
(including this the latest construction). Although my account is 
rather less adventurous and arguably rather more unified than 
Winter's (1989) concept of a 'collage' or a 'plural account', 
nonetheless it still tries to 'give readers the resources with which 
to disagree' (or agree), and to incorporate different voices as 
independent interpretations (Winter, 1989). My narrative makes no 
claim to be a transparent or temporary report on an independent 
reality, nor the only possible interpretation of events but one 
account among many possible stories. 



Issues of validity and generalisation 

The issue of validity is a thorny one in action research studies. As 
McNiff puts it 'does the research really do the things it claims to do, 
and are the results to be believed' (1988, p. 131). 

* Triangulation 

One of the usual ways in which action research data can be 
validated is by the technique of triangulation — multiple data 
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sources, for example the teachers view of the lesson, pupils 7 views, 
and a participant-observer perspective (see for example, Elliott, 
1977; Somekh, 1983; Mathison, 1988). The aim is to arrive at a 
truthful proposition 7 (Mathison, 1988, p. 13). As Mathison notes, 
the strategy does not in itself make sense of events but rather 
provides more and better evidence for the researcher to construct an 
explanation. Nor should triangulation be seen as only a search for 
congruence. At times triangulation may reveal congruence but also 
ambiguity and even contradictions (Mathison, 1988). 

Silverman (1985), however, argues that this view of triangulation as 
the comparison of accounts to eliminate bias or subjectivity has 
strong positivist overtones in that it assumes a single reality and 
treats accounts unproblematically as multiple mappings of this 
reality — more data reinforces a 'truth 7 claim. This does not mean 
not generating data in multiple ways. Rather, says Silverman, the 
mistake would be to use data to adjudicate between accounts 7 
without taking into account the context in which data have been 
generated: 7 What goes on in one setting is not a simple corrective to 
what happens elsewhere — each must be understood in its own 
terms 7 (1985, p. 21). The point here is that data gathered in different 
settings cannot simply be added for a more complete picture, and 
research accounts always remain partial and incomplete. 

McNiff (1988) discusses validation at some length in terms not 
dissimilar from the notion of triangulation. She suggests that there 
are three steps to establishing the validity of a claim to knowledge 
— self-validation, peer validation and learner validation. The 
problem here is the undue faith placed on human relations through 
interaction, setting aside the problematic of how the (macro) social 
speaks in the views we hold. Moreover, it would be a mistake to 
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imagine that by layering all these views (self, peers, learners) one on 
the other that we arrive at a complete or true account of events. 
What we have is still an interpretation where the perspectives of 
multiple informants (teachers, school principals, colleagues) have 
been shaped in turn by historical and social contexts. 

This is not to argue, however, that McNiff's formulation has no 
practical relevance. Overall, such validation procedures aspire to 
'critical intersubjectivity', that is, a subjectivity 'sufficiently 
controlled to allow critical scrutiny' (Stenhouse 1978, p. 33). 
Besides, if learning is social, as I believe, then we learn from this 
engagement with peers and from hearing other points of view 
which then constitute a 'collaborative resource' (Winter, 1989) for 
our own research. 

* Critical subjectivity 

Now, in action research the researcher is both practitioner and 
researcher. But traditionally research advocates 'objectivity' in the 
production of valid and generalisable knowledge — 'measurement 
without the measurer' as Raymond Williams says (quoted in Yeo, 
1990, p. 127). Action research, however, inescapably involves 
promoting certain values rather than others, while data collection 
relies heavily on people. McNiff (1988) suggests that action 
research is unavoidably subjective but that one strives for objective 
status through intersubjective criticism, or a critical subjectivity. Yeo 
argues in similar vein that in the context of long-standing debates 
between historians, that subjectivity is the precondition for any real 
objectivity: 'The self as complicated, divided, conflicted, large 
enough and self-conscious enough to let others in to listen, is now a 
prime tool — a skill as well as an "understanding" for historians' 



(1990, p. 127). Elliott maintains that the whole point of action 
research is reflection on the self-in-action and not 'to objectify the 
situation in a form which disassociates the self from its actions' 
(1989, p. 98). By acknowledging the value-laden nature of action 
research, the researcher in fact enables the reader to take this into 
account in assessing the findings. It means acknowledging that our 
research is neither value free nor theory independent — the 'facts' 
we find are themselves produced by the theoretically informed 
questions we ask, in turn shaped in my case by my commitment to 
emancipatory knowledge. 

Admittedly, as Lather (1991) remarks, a commitment to emancipa- 
tory knowledge and an acknowledgement of one's own assump- 
tions, faces the danger of a 'rampant subjectivity'. But the task then 
is make our interpretations empirically accountable, while also 
searching for workable ways of establishing the trustworthiness of 
our data. Our empirical evidence should anchor our theoretical 
formulations, as suggested earlier in the notion of critical 
intersubjectivity. 

The point is to emphasise yet again the reflexivity of the researcher, 
so that validity and reliability are not so much about 'truth' or 
'falsity' as about shifting the emphasis to the contexts in which 
meanings are produced and the multiple and contradictory possible 
readings not only of these contexts but of the research report itself. 
Delamont sums it up: 

Each researcher is her own best data collection instrument, as 
long as she is constantly self-conscious about her role, her 
interactions, and her theoretical and empirical material as it 
accumulates. As long as qualitative researchers are reflexive, 
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making all their processes explicit, then issues of reliability 
and validity are served (1992, p. 9). 

This means a shift to a discursively reflexive position 'in which the 
critique of what we are is at one and the same time the historical 
analysis of the limits that are imposed on us and an experiment with 
the possibility of going beyond them' (Foucault, quoted in Lather, 
1991, p. 38). 

Nor should we forget that action research is both research and 
action, and its key purpose is to improve educational practice. This 
leads Elliott (1989) to formulate validity in terms of the 
improvement of practice: 

In the final analysis the ultimate validation of specialised 
knowledge about education is that it enables educational 
practitioners to discover better solutions to the complex 
practical problems they confront in realising educational 
values in action (1989, p. 86). 

It is in the light of these comments and my attempts at a reflexive 
critical awareness that the validity of this study should be evaluated 
by its readers. 

* Generalisation 



Qualitative research does not eschew generalisation. As Atkinson 
and Delamont point out, this research tradition, within which action 
research studies fall, does not deal only with 'a series of self- 
contained, one-off studies which bear no systematic relationship to 
each other' (1985, p. 39). Indeed action research studies should 
contribute to cumulative knowledge about educational processes. 
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But generalisation is not achieved merely by surveys or the 
replicability of units: 



Despite their diversity, individual classrooms share many 
characteristics. Through the detailed study of one particular 
context it is still possible to clarify relationships, pinpoint 
critical processes and identify common phenomena 
(Delamont and Hamilton, 1984, p. 19). 

Thus I have made the assumption in working with a small group of 
teachers and schools that, if I can understand the experience of this 
group and describe it in appropriate language, it will resonate with 
the experience of others undertaking similar studies. This would be 
similar to Stake's (1980) naturalistic generalisation' and Lather's 
(1991) 'face validity' which provides 'a click of recognition' and a 
yes of course' on the part of the reader so that generalisation lies 
within the purview of the reader rather than the researcher. 



Doing research in an unjust world 



Finally, I want to explore briefly the issue of trying to do ethical 
research in an unjust world. As Patai (1991) points out, I should not 
gloss over the fact that it was the very existence of my own 
privilege as a white university-based research officer that allowed 
my research to be initiated, even though I might have subscribed to 
democratic values. Furthermore, in her view, empowering' or 
'dialogic' research designs, while promising, do not resolve the 
fundamental contradiction between the enjoyment of research as 
research, and putting one's energies at the service of social change. 
The former, she argues, may well dilute commitment to the latter. 
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Patai further notes that research relationships and interaction are 
more usually asymmetrical — for example in my own research 
teachers must reveal their work processes (confess 7 ) to me for 
inspection (research 7 ), but not vice versa. The common justification 
that 7 they got something out of it too 7 , even if accurate, still does 
not challenge the inequalities on which the entire process rests. 
Neither does an empowering 7 stance of mutual learning and 
genuine dialogue: 

For we continue to function in an overdetermined universe 
in which our respective roles ensure that other people are 
always the subject of our research, almost never the reverse 
(Patai, 1991, p. 149). 

Patai is echoed by Ellsworth when she writes that all voices ... are 
not carrying and cannot carry equal legitimacy, safety and power 7 
under present structural conditions (1989, p. 312). Nor does a 
plurality of voices resolve this — it is not a case of correction 
through adding more voices. Thus, suggests Patai, we need to move 
from a dialogical community to a sustained encounter with 
currently oppressive formations and power relations 7 (p. 308), 
including owning up to one's own place in these formations, and 
even to the possibility that it may not be possible to write about the 
oppressed without becoming the oppressor. 

Patai's arguments resonate for me, but action research also makes 
the researcher doubly vulnerable — not only one's research process 
but one's action must be exposed for critical reflection. Hence it is 
only now that I feel able to admit to the oppressiveness, at times, of 
my own processes. Here Patai provides some small comfort, 
however, saying that: 



... we must not lose sight of the fact that these are not, in 
fact, personal problems of overly sensitive individuals. They 
are, rather, genuine ethical dilemmas that the broader 
society, built on inequalities, strategically induces us to 
disregard (p. 145). 

Importantly, she does not believe that the alternative is either 
'abdication or intellectual paralysis' for 'too much ignorance exists in 
the world to allow us to await perfect research methods before 
proceeding' (p. 150). Rather the point is that 'in an unethical world, 
we cannot do truly ethical research' (p. 150) for this, in the end, 
requires political action. As Patai emphasises, we have to decide 
whether our research is worth doing, and in the doing of it to try 
and serve our stated goals. 

The chapters which follow reflect at a critical (perhaps 'safer') 
distance on my practice of action research, given that the fieldwork 
had been completed by the end of 1989, and the thesis written by 
early 1991. My analysis will try to understand, but not necessarily 
definitively answer, a number of related questions: what conditions 
make action research possible; how is emancipatory action 
imbricated in power-knowledge relations; are critical forms of 
action research indeed possible in an unjust world; what constitutes 
an empowering approach to generating knowledge? And, Lather's 
(1991) question: what would a sociological project look like that 
was not a technology of regulation and surveillance? 
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Notes 



1 For a comprehensive account of international developments in action 
research see Kemmis and McTaggart's (1988b) The Action Research Reader. 
This traces developments from Lewin in North America, to work in 
Britain, Australia, Europe and Latin America. 
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Setting the scene 

What we have here is not education (Soweto teacher, 1988) 

This chapter sets the scene for the project action: the rationale 
behind the Primary Education Project; the importance of primary 
education and teacher development for quality primary schooling; 
and a sketch of the historical legacy of Bantu education and the 
political and education conditions that prevailed during the period I 
worked in township schools. 

The importance of primary education 

It hardly needs saying that the project was informed by a 
commitment to the importance of primary education in South 
Africa. Camoy (1982) argues that investment in primary schooling 
can play a crucial role in the redistribution of income to low earners; 
Neville Alexander has pointed out that what happens in any 
modem, relatively industrialised country is to a large extent 
determined by what is taught (or is not taught) in the primary and 
pre-primary sectors ( Cape Times 15/1/91); and the World Bank 
claims that effective primary education 'is a rock bottom necessity 
for development' (1991, p. 10). Furthermore, emerging research on 
developing countries shows that educational quality and not only 
quantity (number of years) 'strongly shapes academic achievement 
and eventual economic returns to educational investments' (Fuller, 



1986, p. 491). In other words, returns on investment in schooling 
depend on the actual learning that occurs, rather than simply the 
number of years of schooling. 

Nor should we forget that primary education is still terminal for the 
majority of pupils, and likely to remain so in the short- to medium- 
term future, making it more urgent that we provide quality primary 
education for all. Such an education would include critical literacy 
for citizenship in a democratic society, the capacity for lifelong 
learning, and the skills and values for economic development in the 
interests of all South Africans, both at the level of the local 
community, and nationally. 

The Primary Education Project 

The first phase of PREP was conceptualised in late 1986 against a 
turbulent backdrop of school boycotts and political repression. Yet, 
despite the often seemingly hopeless situation in schools (70% of 
the DET secondary and primary schools in greater Cape Town were 
out on boycott by the end of 1986) PREP was informed by 
optimistic strategies of engagement and possibility, articulated as 
follows in the preamble to the project: 

We think that we need to build now in our schools for what 
we want later. We do not believe that we can set aside the 
educational needs of a generation of students to some future 
time. Schools can, we think, be sites of change. So we need 
to think seriously about what kind of programme might be 
developed to help deepen the understandings of pupils and 
teachers in the schools now, of what is educationally 
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possible within current school frameworks, and so empower 
them to realise education in their practice. 

The main aim of the project was 'to test the feasibility of action 
research as a means to support practising teachers who seek to 
improve the educational provision in which they work', supple- 
mented by three further aims: 

• to explore a pedagogy for a future non-racial and democratic 
South Africa, while recognising what was educationally possible 
within current school frameworks; 

• to place the professional knowledge and insight of the teacher at 
centre stage so that teachers become confident enough to 
innovate in their classroom practice; 

• to design a model for the professional development of teachers 
in-service. 

In order to build tomorrow today, I myself, as the university-based 
researcher, and teachers in four DET schools (first a pilot school and 
then expanding to others), would explore what was educationally 
possible within current school frameworks, overlaid with a vision 
that looked beyond the immediate to a different future. Teachers' 
own practical problems, as they understood them, were to be the 
focus of the project, while I would also research my own practice as 
a facilitator 1 . 

The Faculty of Education at UCT was seen as a home for the project 
for a number of reasons. It offered a pre-service degree for teachers 
in primary education; it had developed a good working relationship 
with some local township schools through their involvement in 
micro-teaching at the Faculty and contact via UCT students 



undertaking teaching practice in those schools; some teachers at 
these schools had expressed interest in 'learning new methods' and 
'improving their teaching'; and, there was informal evidence that 
principals welcomed this link with UCT. 

Sivuyile, a primary school in Guguletu, was chosen for the pilot 
phase, given both friendly working relations over the years, and, in 
a heightened political climate, the principal and staff's apparently 
low-key political profile which was less likely to attract the 
unwelcome attention of the obstructionist DET. Indeed, believing 
that the project would improve pupils' English, the regional DET 
office gave unofficial permission to pursue work in the school. From 
1988, however, even this unofficial permission was withdrawn 
without any reason being given. 

In April 1987, I began working part-time in one school as PREP's 
research officer. From April to July, I worked with five English 
teachers drawn from Std 3 to 5; from July to September I worked 
with five Std 3 teachers, concentrating on the teaching of History. 
Then in 1988 and 1989, 1 worked full-time in three further schools, 
supporting teachers in improving their teaching of reading in the 
junior and senior primary school, and the teaching of History in 
Stds 3 and 4. During 1988 and 1989 three project newsletters were 
distributed to all DET primary schools in the greater Cape Town 
area, and in September 1989 I prepared the draft manuscripts for a 
series of accessible booklets on the teachers and their work. Overall, 
I worked with a total of 34 teachers for varying periods of time 
between 1987-1989. 
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Teacher development and educational change 

Central to my study (and to PREP) was the further argument that 
teachers and teacher development are crucial for changes in 
classroom practice and the reconstruction of quality primary 
education (see Hawes, 1979; Lewin, 1985; Van den Berg 1987). 
As project participant, Elizabeth Mgwebu, explained: 'I must change 
myself first so that the kids can change ... I can't say the education 
must change whereas I have not been changed myself.' How 
personal and curriculum change articulate with each other and with 
structural change are complex questions turning on issues of social 
structure and human agency, and these will be addressed in the 
chapters to follow. 

The point to signal here is that teachers had been poorly served by 
Bantu education, not least by the problematic quality of pre-service 
college training underpinned by the enterprise of fundamental 
pedagogics. This, Kallaway has cuttingly characterised as dressing 
up 'the blatant politically chauvinist and racist nature of the earlier 
educational doctrines of Afrikaner Nationalist ideology in 
academically respectable garb' (1983, p. 162). Little official 
encouragement was then given to teachers to improve their work, 
and, not surprisingly, African primary school classrooms were 
mostly dominated by the same teacher-talk, recitation, and drill and 
practice which the teachers themselves had experienced as pupils. 

Without doubt, such practices are still deeply entrenched. As we 
now realise, post-apartheid teachers have not simply 'broken out' in 
the wake of democratic political change. As Williamson reminds us, 
education 'is so heavily conditioned by constraints and compro- 
mises of the past that it has to be seen as reproducing three societies 
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simultaneously, the past, the present and the future' (1979, p. 208). 
Any strategy for transforming primary education will thus have to 
recognise the disabling reality for thousands of practising teachers 
of the legacy of apartheid education generally, and Bantu education 
in particular. As Mr Lingiswe, principal of Sizithabathele school, 
remarked: 

I've been through the mill of bantu education so I'm its 
product. So unless that product is going to give again the 
poison [of bantu education], the teacher has got to improve 
so that one gives the kids something completely different. 

So in a way you have' got to start with the teacher 
(interview 29/5/88). 

And a former township primary school teacher, now lecturing at a 
teachers' college, summed up the problem when she said: 

I don't think teachers are well trained to do what they are 
doing ...you can't expect good results from the children 
because the teachers aren't confident and well trained 
(interview 26/7/90). 

The question is, then, what factors might predispose teachers to the 
possibility of change, or to resist or ignore new directions in their 
work? 

* My assumptions about INSET 

In my doctoral thesis I had argued as follows: Democratic and 
participatory forms of INSET, in which teachers are participants in 
change, rather than uncritical receivers, users and implementers of 
'teacher-proof' curricula, should be developed. While this did not 
necessarily mean that teachers would determine for themselves how 



best to organise curricula, it did imply that the motivation, 
understanding and everyday realities of teachers working under 
much less than ideal circumstances must be taken into account if 
changes were to be effectively implemented. 

I further argued (and assumed) that education must itself be 
organised democratically in schools and classrooms if it was to 
prepare young people for more intelligent and constructive 
participation in democratic forms of life. Yet, I wrote, it also did 
not necessarily follow that achieving participatory democracy in the 
organisation of education would be an easy or even rapid process. 
Teachers, as much as their pupils, should be encouraged to work 
collectively and to enter into educative relationships with one 
another. In the end teachers who were not themselves critical and 
creative thinkers, committed to collective work and building a 
participatory democracy, would find it difficult to facilitate these 
processes in their own classrooms. The point for me was that 
democratic education was an ideal worth pursuing in PREP, given 
the educative potential of the practice of democracy, of what 
Raymond Williams describes as the importance of 'collective 
activity and self-organisation' in offering 'repeated evidence of 
practical possibility' (1980, p. 263). 

Equally though, I suggested, teachers who did not experience 
democratic and participatory activities in their own pre- and in- 
service education would hardly be well prepared to work in this 
way with pupils. In Tanzania, for example, while teachers had been 
regarded as the 'apostles' of Education for Self-Reliance, their own 
personal and professional education was acquired in the context of 
values which rewarded individual initiative and competitive 



behaviour. All this had militated against their adoption of more 
democratic classroom practices (Urch, 1989). 

All this will be taken up in the chapters that follow, based on my 
own practices and experiences in PREP over three years. 

Rehearsing the historical record - from Bantu education to 
people’s education 

First, however, I wish to briefly sketch the historical and material 
context, and education and political conditions between 1987-1989 
as factors also shaping conditions of possibility for action research 
and democratic forms of INSET. Moreover, this serves as a passing 
reminder to us of the need to nurture rather than expunge historical 
memory as we seek to understand the framework for educational 
change both then and now. 

* The establishment of Bantu education 

Underpinned by the ideology of 'Christian National Education' 
(CNE) which demanded 'no mixing of languages, no mixing of 
cultures, no mixing of religions, and no mixing of races' (quoted in 
Christie, 1985, p. 160), Hendrik Verwoerd, as the then Minister of 
Native Affairs, elaborated the purposes of Bantu education in a 
1954 Senate speech: 

Native education should be controlled in such a way that it 
should be in accord with the policy of the state ... If the 
native in South Africa today ... is being taught to expect that 
he [sic] will live his adult life under a policy of equal rights, 
he is making a big mistake ... There is no place for him in the 
European community above the level of certain forms of 
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labour ... For this reason it is of no avail for him to receive a 
training which has as its aim absorption in the European 
community, where he cannot be absorbed. Until now he has 
been subjected to a school system which drew him away 
from his own community and misled him by showing him 
the green pastures of European society in which he was not 
allowed to graze (quoted in Rose and Tunmer, 1975, p. 266). 

The Bantu Education Act empowered the government to centralise 
control of African schooling in its own hands. All schools now had 
to be registered; it became a criminal offence to operate a school not 
registered with the Department of Bantu Affairs; and syllabi were 
now centrally prescribed and oriented towards CNE. Trained in 
state-controlled colleges, the role of teachers was straightforward 
— they were to reproduce state ideology. As Verwoerd bluntly 
stated: 'People who believe in equality are not desirable teachers for 
natives' (quoted in Harsch, 1980, p. 99). 

In effect, Bantu education aimed at meeting the political and 
economic goals of both apartheid and capitalism (Unterhalter and 
Wolpe, 1989). On the one hand, Verwoerd hoped to allay white 
workers' fears of job competition from skilled Africans. On the 
other, Bantu education would reproduce and control a cheap, 
unskilled and semiliterate labour force, and at its higher levels, 
semiskilled workers, to meet the economic needs of capital in the 
mines, farms and factories. 

* Material inequalities 

The outrageous material inequalities of Bantu education had 
changed little some 33 years later. While 83% of all African 
children attended school by 1987 (Resa 2, 1988, p. 2), there were 
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still vast discrepancies in spending by the different education 
authorities, further compounded by the historical backlog in 
educational provision for African pupils. Per capita spending in 
1987/88 ranged from R2 299 spent on each white pupil to R366 
spent on each African pupil (SAIRR, 1988, p. 151). Double sessions 
(the same teacher taking two classes per day) operated in 312 
African primary schools, involving 68,700 pupils in 1987. The 
platoon system (two teachers for two classes in the same room) 
operated in 210 schools involving 169,188 pupils (SAIRR, 1989, 
p. 263). Pupil-teacher ratios for white schools were 16 to 1; for 
urban African schools they were 41 to l 2 . 

Not surprisingly the dropout rate at African schools was, and is, 
high. In 1987, 1 134 116 African pupils enrolled in Sub A, the first 
year of primary schooling (SAIRR, 1989, p. 269). In the same year, 
171 700 dropped out of Sub A (SAIRR, 1989, p. 269). This 
appalling attrition rate continued throughout the years of primary 
schooling, so that 63% of African pupils had dropped out by the 
end of the primary phase in 1987, and over a million African 
children between the ages of 7 and 16 were not in school at all that 
year (SAIRR, 1989, p. 259). Yet in 1989, 50% of the education 
budget was allocated to white education (Argus 17/3/89). On the 
ground, these statistics translated into a situation where teachers 
often lacked confidence in themselves as they struggled in 
overcrowded classrooms and hopelessly underresourced schools. 

* Resistance to apartheid education 

Yet by the 1980s the always dubious legitimacy of Bantu education 
had also been irrevocably shattered, and people's education for 
people's power had emerged by 1986 as the new rallying cry, out of 



widespread social and educational resistance. Formed in December 
1985, the National Education Crisis Committee (NECC) 3 spear- 
headed a shift from the increasingly pointless recapitulation of the 
failures of Bantu education to a positive consideration of the form 
and character of a post-apartheid education system. In March 1986 
the NECC defined the principles of people's education as follows: 

1 It enables the oppressed to understand the evils of the apartheid 
system and prepares them for participation in, a non-racial 
democratic system. 

2 It eliminates the capitalist norms of competition, individualism, 
and stunted intellectual development. and encourages collective 
input and active participation by all, as well as stimulating 
critical thinking and analysis. 

3 It eliminates illiteracy, ignorance and exploitation of one persori 
by another. 

4 It equips and trains all sectors of our people to participate 
actively and creatively in the struggle to attain people's power 
in order to establish a non-racial democratic South Africa. 

5 It enables workers to resist exploitation and oppression in their 
workplace, (quoted in RESA 3, 1988, p. 21). 

Peoples' power was inextricably part of people's education. Eric 
Molobi, then of the NECC, put it this way: 

Since education, as we have, known it has beenaised as a tool 
of oppression, people's education will be an education that 
must help us to achieve people's power. People's education 
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is therefore decidedly political and partisan with regard to 
oppression and exploitation (quoted in Levin, 1989, p. 3). 

Thus the transformation of education and the transformation of 
society as a whole were now firmly linked as part of one common 
struggle. The critical point was that people's education could be 
struggled for in the present, even if it could only finally be 
implemented when the struggle for democracy had also been won. 

Nonetheless, the discourse of people's education also glossed over 
the different, multiple and competing voices subsumed by the 
artificial unity in the concepts of 'the people' and 'the community' 
(see Levin, 1989) so that the political direction of people's education 
was always likely to be shaped by the particular configuration of 
political forces that emerged in the wake of 1986. In this respect, 
severe repression and the banning of organisations in 1988 
effectively uncoupled people's education from people's power and 
mass political action. The optimism of late 1985 and 1986 gave way 
to a hiatus in attempts to put into practice the principles of people's 
power. 

* Repressive moves 

The overall mood was far less militant and less hopeful by 1987 
when I began work in schools, not least because on 27 December 
1986 regulations in terms of the Public Safety Act of 1953 
empowered the Director-General of Education and Training to 
prohibit all non-official syllabi, courses, pamphlets or books in order 
to create a 'healthy climate' in the schools (Muller, 1987). Finally, on 
9 January 1987, further regulations in terms of the Public Safety Act 
prohibited all gatherings on or behalf of the NECC to discuss 
unauthorised syllabuses (Muller, 1987). Muller concluded: 
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The harshness of this reaction made the state's attitude to 
people's education unambiguously clear. The NECC was left 
running its operation from hiding since its offices were 
regularly raided by the police. By the beginning of 1987 
progress had slowed to a snail's pace (1987, p. 26). 

This was closely followed by the restriction of 17 extra- 
parliamentary organisations in February 1988, including the United 
Democratic Front (UDF), and the NECC. At the end of that year, 
the restrictions were extended to two progressive teachers' union 
and the umbrella students' congress in the Western Cape because, 
claimed a Law and Order spokesman, 'they played an active role in 
the people's education struggle which was an ANC-inspired 
education system for South Africa' ( Argus 30/12/88). 

Education and wider political conditions in Cape Town 

Not surprisingly, the local situation was always volatile and 
unstable at the time I worked in PREP. Security force restrictions, 
the continuing state of emergency, DET intransigence over the 
registration of high school pupils (a possible ploy to reduce student 
numbers), and the appointment of 'verkrampte' white principals 
marked the years 1987 to 1989. The police and army were very 
much in evidence, patrolling township streets and parked inside or 
near school gates, and on more than one occasion I was stopped and 
questioned at roadblocks set up to monitor movements in and out 
of the townships. 

Nonetheless resistance bubbled beneath the surface, while this 
simmering resentment and student anger occasionally erupted into 
open defiance. It was evident too in the daily breakdown of formal 



secondary schooling and the collapse of the tattered remnants of a 
learning culture as pupils arrived late, milled about aimlessly, or 
moved their desks onto sunny school verandas to chat and gossip, 
and then left school early, all despite the attempts of white 
principals to impose discipline. If violence flared against these 
principals, vanloads of police simply moved onto school premises to 
intimidate students into submission. 



While primary schools continued to function, except during periods 
of community-wide protest, such as stayaways, nevertheless they 
too were affected by crisis and struggle. Three of the schools in 
which I worked were adjacent to secondary schools and it was 
difficult to ignore the empty schools, locked gates and the garish 
yellow police vehicles guarding school premises. Pupils in all these 
schools were the younger brothers and sisters of secondary school 
students and hence aware of the problems. Teachers were both the 
products of the system and, as part of the community, worked in a 
tense and unpredictable situation which at times erupted into 
violent confrontations with the security forces. 



Moreover, on one occasion at least the benevolent mask of the DET 
was ripped away to reveal its covert surveillance of 'subversive' 
teachers when it launched a 'witchhunt'. This took the form of a 
circular to secondary school principals in September 1988 asking 
them to name 'radical' teachers and the extent of involvement in 
'subversive activities' at their schools of progressive parent, pupil 
and other organisations. Having first denied any knowledge of the 
circular, the DET then claimed it was part of a programme of 
'assessing progress' at the schools ( South 15/9/88). 
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The situation was further complicated after mid-1988 by the new 
and disturbing phenomenon of gang violence as their turbulent and 
often vicious battles spilled onto school premises. In the second half 
of 1988 attendance at the primary schools where I was working 
with teachers dropped as pupils were often too scared to cross gang 
territory to get to school ( Cape Times 9/7/88). 

My final working term in the schools, the third term of 1989, was 
marked by widespread protest against the tricameral elections. My 
work with teachers had to be abandoned from mid-August 1989 as 
both primary and secondary schools became caught up in the 
national protest against the September elections for all three houses 
of parliament. In the first week of August the Mass Democratic 
Movement (MDM) announced a national defiance campaign to 
include defiance of restriction orders on activists, the unbanning of 
organisations, protest action at educational institutions, and a mass 
refusal to observe laws segregating facilities such as hospitals and 
beaches. It proved to have overwhelming appeal across the length 
and breadth of rural and urban South Africa. As an MDM 
spokesperson explained, people were saying that 'we can no longer 
jail ourselves, nor accept segregation and racial division, nor stand 
silent in the face of crushing economic problems of the mass of our 
people' {New Nation 17/8/89). 

To be sure, these protests did not go unchallenged by the state, and 
the Western Cape experienced a particularly severe police response. 
In Cape Town rallies and marches were met yet again with 
sjamboks and teargas, arrests and detentions. At times, areas like 
Guguletu and Mitchells Plain were enveloped in palls of black 
smoke from burning tyre barricades. Headlines such as 'Streets of 
Fire — it's war in our schools', and The tyre and teargas election' 
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captured vividly the form and extent of anger, resistance and 
repression. 

The unstable political context was further exacerbated by the DET's 
dreadful inefficiency, with the result that arrangements to meet and 
work with project teachers were frequently broken. Sports meetings, 
for example, were literally arranged the previous day; teachers were 
sent off on courses with no prior notice; principals were called in to 
meet with the DET, and so it went on. It hardly needs saying that 
my research could not be smoothly planned and carried out. 

Transformation or only reform? 

Given the conditions obtaining between 1987 and 1989, was it 
possible at all to reconstitute people's education at the level of the 
school site? Unterhalter and Wolpe (1989) have argued that the 
gradual introduction of alternative materials in English, History and 
Mathematics proposed in 1986 had been a constructive challenge at 
that time to Bantu education. But they emphasise that these 
developments had to be set within the prevailing framework of 
developing structures of people's power as a project of possibility: 

Although the partial 'reforms' which could be implanted in 
bantu education would be of value in themselves the 
fundamental point is that they were intended to be the 
outcome of a political process, in particular the assertion of 
people's power in the sphere of education. It is precisely this 
which would have given the achievement of changes in 
bantu education their specificity as expressions of people's 
power and not merely as reforms (authors' emphasis, 1989, 
p. 15). 



Because it was very difficult to develop and refine the principles of 
people's education after 1986, they argue that the concept was 
appropriated by reformist agencies such as private schools, and 
even by the state, all of whom had sought to adapt people's 
education within the existing system, rather than to radically 
transform education. 

The same applies, they suggest, to the development of new 
teaching methods which had been envisaged initially as being part 
of a much wider struggle for people's power in education and 
society: 

This insertion of new syllabuses and texts in the private and 
bantu education schools may be a forward step to the extent 
that they are an improvement on existing syllabuses and 
texts, but once again, it is essential to recognise the political 
limitations of such developments, even where these 
materials conform to 'people's education'. First, the insertion 
does not take place through struggles involving collectives 
of teachers, parents and students. Second, in this situation, 
the improved means of teaching are simply accommodated 
within existing structures and do not present themselves as 
an element in the creation of a radical alternative. In this 
sense, there is a danger that they take on a narrow, reformist 
connotation (authors' emphasis, 1989, p. 18). 

Thus, in this view, curriculum action in the period 1987-1989 could 
only have taken a reformist turn, separated as it had been from the 
development of people's power by highly repressive conditions. On 
the other hand, were there then no possibilities for curriculum 
change in primary schools in particular? What were the structural 



limits shaping classroom-based curriculum development projects at 
that time? Were such efforts merely unimportant details in the larger 
political scheme for liberation? How, indeed was 'transformation' to 
be understood? 

The township scene 

All this action and these questions and dilemmas were worked out 
in the concrete setting of four schools in two adjacent African 
townships. The older part of the township in which two of the 
project schools, Sivuyile and Khanyisiwe, are situated dates back to 
the early 1960s. Africans had been moved from white and coloured 
areas to the then remote, wind-swept, sandy, and treeless township 
as part of the state's group areas drive, euphemistically known as 
'slum clearance'. One teacher recalled the huge sand dunes that 
surrounded the school she had worked in: 'There were big, big 
dunes this side, and we usually said "that is Sokhanyo desert”, there 
used to be a great pile of sand next to the classrooms, so we had to 
plant grass there to remove the desert'. 

Most of the houses surrounding the schools are cramped, shabby, 
semi-detached brick homes in varying states of repair, painted in 
different colours. Khanyisiwe school is adjacent to a squatter 
settlement of tightly packed flimsy tin shanties with access neither 
to running water nor proper toilets, nor especially weatherproof in 
the face of Cape Town's raging winter storms. While the schools 
have electricity, the same could not be said at that time of the 
surrounding houses and shacks, and streets were pitch dark at night. 
In the dusty central business district, a small supermarket, small 
businesses such as a tailor and a panelbeater, a Kentucky Fried 
Chicken outlet, a thriving minibus taxi terminus, three filling 



stations, and an upmarket nightclub all operated. But in the face of 
the prolonged and deep economic recession, few job opportunities 
for school leavers, grinding poverty for many, and the ravages of 
apartheid laws, violent crime was rampant, while at the tuberculosis 
day clinic, the straggling, shabby queue of men, women and 
children seemed to grow ever longer 4 . 

The roads providing access to Sivuyile and Khanyisiwe are tarred, 
but pitted with deep potholes making them almost impassable in 
heavy winter rains. There are somewhat newer, but equally small, 
brick homes in the streets surrounding the other two schools, 
Phakamisa and Sizithabathele, and the access roads are newer, wider 
and in better condition. 

In the streets outside the schools, wandering geese, the occasional 
dusty cat and thin scavenging dogs foraged; a home-based car repair 
business operated from the overgrown street verge; poorly dressed 
children, unemployed youths and men hung about on street comers 
and on pavements, and pavement traders and 'spaza' shops located in 
tin shacks plied their trade, selling small packets of groceries, 
cigarettes, fruit and vegetables, cooked meat, second-hand clothing, 
and so on. During school break times women arrived at the schools, 
wheeling supermarket trolleys, to sell various foodstuffs in small 
quantities — single sweets, handfuls of crisps, homebaked cakes, 
pieces of chicken, and so on. When their wares were spread on the 
ground, each school resembled a small African market. 

The school settings 

Sivuyile, where the project started in 1987, is a typical single story 
red brick township school built in 1968 using private funds raised 



by a national newspaper group. It comprised two long rows of 
classrooms connected at one end by three tiny rooms which served 
as a staff room, a storeroom/school clerk's office and the principal's 
office. Inadequate 'drop' toilets were located in a small building 
behind the school. Astonishingly, this cramped building housed 742 
pupils from Std 3 to Std 5 and their 17 teachers. The area between 
the two rows of classrooms was covered with grass, interspersed 
with a few limp flowers. At one end of the school building there 
was a neglected overgrown open area used as a playground and 
'sportsfield'. Like most township schools, after the disturbances of 
1985 and 1986 the school had been enclosed by a high steel mesh 
fence, while the gates were kept securely locked to ensure access to 
the school was restricted to pupils and staff. 

In 1988 I extended my work to three more schools. Two of these, 
Phakamisa and Sizithabathele, were then relatively new. They had 
been built in 1981 for some of the former residents of a squatter 
community who had successfully negotiated a deal with the state 
whereby they would be provided with permanent housing. The 
schools were situated adjacent to one another and to a double 
storey high school. No maintenance work had been done on either 
school since they had been built and the cream-coloured interior 
paintwork looked grubby and uninvitingly dull. The administrative 
block included a reasonably sized office for the principal, a 
secretary's office and two small rooms used for the heads of 
departments. There was a good-sized but spartan staff room in 
Phakamisa, and a similar room in Sizithabathele which the staff had 
tried to make more inviting with floral curtains, plastic chairs and a 
carpet. But these staffrooms were seldom used, teachers preferring 
to congregate in classrooms or outside during breaks. In both 
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schools, the 'library' seemed to consist mostly of textbooks and a 
limited number of used reading books donated by white schools. 

Three long blocks of 24 classrooms housed the pupils — in 
Phakamisa there were 1086 pupils from Sub A to Std 5, and 27 
teachers; in Sizithabathele, 1200 pupils from Sub A to Std 5, and 27 
teachers. Quadrangles between the blocks of classrooms were tarred 
and used for the morning prayers, while reasonably extensive but 
overgrown and stony playing fields surrounded the schools. Both 
schools were also fenced but the access gates were nearly always 
open. 

The fourth school, Khanyisiwe, is similar in design to Sivuyile, 
having been built at the same time, also with private funding. Here 
the central quadrangle was of hard baked earth in summer and thick 
slippery mud in winter. The school had not been properly fenced 
and was in extremely poor condition as a result of fighting between 
progressive 'comrades' from the adjacent squatter camp, and 
conservative vigilantes in 1986. People fleeing the conflict had 
taken shelter at the school until forced out by the police. The school 
had subsequently been petrol bombed, probably by vigilantes. It 
had not been repaired by the end of 1989, but by 1990 extensive 
renovations by the DET were finally underway. Still, only eight of 
the sixteen classrooms at the time of my research could be used in 
winter. The rest had gaping holes in the ceilings, blackened walls, 
and no doors or windows. Security was a problem according to 
teachers, because none of the classroom doors locked, the door 
handles and locks having been stolen; teachers never left anything, 
either in the classrooms or displayed on the walls. In 1988 there 
were about 700 pupils from Std 3 to Std 5 at the school. In 1989 
numbers dropped to about 500, given the poor conditions at the 
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school with parents preferring to place their children elsewhere if 
possible. There were still 17 teachers on the staff, however, despite 
threatened transfers by the DET. 

Nearly all the pupils came from the surrounding areas, and all four 
schools had slightly more girls than boys. According to the 
principals, the social background of virtually all the pupils 7 parents 
was either working class 7 or unemployed. The deputy at Sivuyile, 
for example, explained that 7 we 7 ve got a lot of suffering children, 
hence you see it is very difficult for them to wear the school 
uniform — they cant afford it 7 . Thus the children (many were 
without shoes or warm clothing in winter) came from poor homes 
and the schools provided each child with two slices of plain brown 
bread at breaks. At one stage they had provided soup as well but 
could no longer afford this. 

Both Phakamisa and Sizithabathele had Student Representative 
Councils (SRCs) of senior pupils, who mostly acted as class 
monitors, but who were called on in times of crisis to share in 
decision making. Both schools had a Parent-Teacher Association 
(PTA). At Phakamisa this had been operating effectively for some 
time, while at Sizithabathele the PTA was still new. Unusually, both 
principals were active members of a new progressive teachers 7 
union, the Democratic Teachers 7 Union (DETU), established in 
1985. The other two schools did not have either a PTA or SRC, and 
both principals belonged to the established and more conservative 
teachers 7 association, the Peninsula African Teachers Association 
(PENATA). 

Specific day-to-day constraints that faced me related to factors such 
as inspectors (mostly their expected rather than the actual arrival), 
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appraisal of teachers by heads of departments, frequent examina- 
tions and tests, the presence of student teachers, absence of 
resources, and the organisation of the school day. Suffice to mention 
here that it was seldom possible to plan ahead with regard to 
meetings and activities. Teachers were also not keen to work after 
school. Time was therefore always a problem and repeatedly 
mentioned by teachers — time for planning, time to talk on a one- 
to-one basis, and even more difficult, time to meet as collaborative 
groups. Nevertheless, I had to learn to find a way to work with, 
rather than against, the often unpredictable rhythm of the school 
term and the constraints on teachers. 

One of the features of a project operating in the townships at that 
time was the virtual impossibility of making arrangements by 
telephone (two of the schools did not have a telephone anyway, and 
when messages were left they were seldom passed on) or by mail 
(unreliable and irregular). Thus all arrangements had to be made in 
person by visiting the school. The disadvantage was of course the 
time needed to visit every school and find every teacher to make 
arrangements and leave resources. The advantage was the 
familiarity it gave me as participant observer, over three years, of 
the daily routines, given that I visited the schools nearly every day. 

It was, then, in this historical and educational context that I worked 
with teachers for curriculum development. How I struggled under 
these specific circumstances with both greater and lesser successes, 
and came to understand better what it meant to work under 
conditions of Bantu education unfolds in the chapters which follow. 
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Notes 



1 Other PREP activities not forming part of my research or this book 
included a researcher (Karen Morrison) working with teachers to trial 
curriculum materials developed in the pilot phase; a masters student 
(Lufuno Nevathalu) researching ethnographies of African primary 
classrooms also in 1988; and, a second master's student (Lorraine 
Mameweck) conducting a small-scale action research study in a fifth 
township school in 1989. Wendy Flanagan, senior lecturer in primary 
education at UCT, was overall coordinator of the project. 

2 This ratio is based on every teacher teaching every period during the 
school day. In practice therefore classes are much larger. Class sizes at the 
schools in my study averaged 50-60 pupils, while in rural areas classes' 
numbers can be as high as 120. 

3 In the light of political shifts, the NECC was renamed the National 
Education Coordinating Committee. It has now been disbanded 
altogether. 

4 The Western Cape has one of the highest rates of tuberculosis in the 
world. 
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Ihtt 

Teachers’ working lives 



Toil feel like there is that thing that binds you not to be 
open to teach what you feel or what you want' (Ruth 
Ndude, Sivuyile school). 

This chapter begins to tease out and so understand how teachers 
with whom I worked, constructed themselves as subjects within 
different educational discourses in ways which were often 
disempowering, thereby also shaping the possibilities and limits 
for personal and curriculum change. Teachers' working lives under 
the controlling authority of the DET constituted part of the 
conditions of possibility for educational change, together with 
historical circumstances detailed in the previous chapter, and the 
action for change elaborated in the chapters which follow. 

Ideology, truth, power-knowledge 

What puzzled me when I first began to work with teachers was the 
way in which they would accept, even actively uphold at times, and 
yet also resist the practices and norms of Bantu education which 
structured their subordination as teacher-subjects in the education 
hierarchy. Teachers did not appear to expect consistency of 
themselves — condemning Bantu education but then uncritically 
reproducing practices in their classrooms consistent, I thought, with 
its intentions (harsh and arbitrary corporal punishment being an 
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extreme example, dreadfully dull drill and practice teaching methods 
another). I explained this contradiction, as follows, in terms of the 
reproductive effects of schooling and the concepts of ideology and 
hegemony. 

According to reproduction theories 1 , formal schooling plays a 
central role in legitimating the prevailing structure of society, in the 
case of South Africa a racial-capitalist and gendered social order 
which discriminates on the basis of skin colour, privileging the 
wealthy few over the majority of the population, and men over 
women. But as Giroux (1981) and others have also argued, 
conditions for the stable reproduction of economic, social and 
cultural relations through schooling are ceaselessly contested and 
educational reform has to be struggled for continually. Resistance 
thus inheres within reproduction. 

At the time, I interpreted teachers' understanding of how schooling 
works to legitimate the prevailing order in this way: 

Thesis extract 

Given the way in which ideology incorporates the dominant view 
of social relations, teachers that I worked with also articulated 
what can he described as a partial view of bantu education. They 
found bantu education unacceptable ... Yet none of these teachers 
demonstrated more than a partial awareness of the wider 
reproductive functions [of capitalism] not only of bantu education, 
but of all apartheid education. 

This I ascribed to ideology, understood as 'false consciousness': 'as 
systems of representations which signify a set of relationships which 
are real but which hide another set of relationships between people 



which are no less real' (Sharp, 1980, p. 92). Ideology 'imprisons', it 
produces 'inversions and distortions' (Sharp, 1980). Hegemonic 
ideologies (for example of race as 'real' rather than race as an 
'illusion') 'saturate' our consciousness so that we come to accept our 
commonsense interpretations of the world, rather than ceaselessly 
critiquing our assumptions (Williams, 1976). The practical effect 
would be to reproduce race relations under apartheid in our 
everyday lives — we behave as if race is (Fine, 1990). 

But this view of ideology as false consciousness also presumes both 
that the researcher-intellectual knows the 'truth' hidden below this 
false consciousness, and a fixed extra-human reality. According to 
Foucault (1977, 1980) it assumes the possibility of truth constituted 
outside the field of power 2 . 

As Smart (1983) explains, Foucault shifts the terms of the debate 
from a preoccupation with the ambiguous concept of 'ideology' and 
its effects to a consideration of the relations of 'truth' and 'power' 
which are constitutive of hegemony. What is at stake here is that 
every relation of knowledge and its production is a power relation: 

Power produces knowledge ... Power and knowledge 
directly imply each one another ... There is no power 
relation without the correlative constitution of a field of 
knowledge that does not presuppose and constitute at the 
same time power relations (Foucault, 1977, p. 27). 

Knowledge cannot be neutral, detached or objective or even 
emancipatory because knowledge is indissociable from regimes of 
power; knowledge cannot be equated with power for power- 
knowledge is a relationship; and 'truth' cannot control power for 
every society constitutes its own 'regimes of truth': 
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Each society has its regimes of truth, its general politics' of 
truth: that is the types of discourse which it accepts and 
makes function as true; the mechanisms and instances which 
enable one to distinguish between true and false; the means 
by which each is sanctioned; the techniques and procedures 
accorded value in the acquisition of truth; the status of those 
who are charged with saying what counts as true (Foucault, 
1980 quoted in Gore, 1993, p. 55). 



Thus knowledge cannot be possible where power relations are 
suspended. Because its conditions of possibility include power 
relations and the establishment of 'regimes of truth' it is always 
located in a political field. Moreover, power is neither only 
repressive nor negative in its effects — power is also positive and 
productive, omnipresent but not omnipotent, exercised rather than 
possessed. 



Power and knowledge are joined together in discourse. But 
discourse, understood as any regulated set of statements 
(Henriques et al, 1984), is not reducible only to language and 
signifying practices. Discursive practices do not separate the 
linguistic and the social: 



...but are embodied in technical processes, in institutions, 
and in patterns of general behaviours. The unity in a 
discourse, therefore, does not derive from the fact that it 
describes a 'real object', but from the social practices that 
actually form the object about which discourses speak. The 
'social' is constituted through these practices (Weeks, 1982, 

p. 111). 
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Discourse and discursive practices are related to context so that 
Foucault's concept of discourse, says Barrett, 'enables us to 
understand how what is said fits into a network that has its own 
history and conditions of existence' (1991, p. 126), while the 
material conditions of discourse are 'institutions, political events, 
economic practices and processes' (Foucault, 1972). 

The tracing of the conditions of possibility for any discourse cannot 
be internal only to that discourse. Discourses are always inscribed in 
relation to the production of other discourses so that every 
discourse is part of a 'discursive complex' (Henriques el al, 1984) 
and every practice is by definition both material and discursive. The 
question, then, in trying to understand the present, is what are the 
historical, material and discursive conditions for the emergence of 
particular discourses — for example, fundamental pedagogics, or 
people's education, or child-centred teaching to name only a few. 
Truth', as Henriques el al (1984, p. 114) say, is 'a material 
discursive, political and subjective question'. In Foucault's view the 
teachers' understandings would be shaped by different, possibly 
contradictory discourses, one of which would be the racist discourse 
of Bantu education. 

In any society discourse is power because the rules determining 
discourse enforce norms of what is rational, sane and true, and to 
speak from outside these rules is to risk marginalization and 
exclusion. Importantly for understanding work with teachers, 
discourses are productive — 'discourses are practices that system- 
atically form the objects of which they speak' (Foucault, 1973 
quoted in Barrett, 1991, p. 130) — the 'underachieving' or 'gifted' 
child, the 'disempowered' teacher, the 'disadvantaged student', and 
so on. 
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